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“Mr. Ba’spaGe styles himself a ‘ philoso- 
pher.’ To many this may seem a somewhat 
assuming designation. It is not customary 
for modest men of science to announce 
themselves as savans, nor for followers of 
the Muse (with the exception of the re- 
nowned Close, of Kirby Stephen) to- arro- 
gate the proud title of poet lasing it, like 
the Westmoreland bard, with a capital P) ; 
but when a person like Mr. Babbage puts 
himself forward as a gAdfogoc, we may 
rest assured that he uses the word in its 
primitive sense, to denote a lover of wis- 
dom, and not to intimate that he is a think- 
er of fathomless profundity. If the pos- 
session of an acute and inquiring intellect, 
which cannot rest satisfied with the surfaces 
of phenomena, but must needs penetrate to 
their causes or conditions of action, consti- 
tutes a ‘ philosopher,’ few men have a more 
decided right to that honourable appella- 
tion. He tells us that, when a child, his 
first question on receiving a new toy was 
invariably, ‘What is inside of it?’ No 
evasive reply would content the inquisitive 
young gentleman, who teased people right 
and left until he obtained the requisite in- 
formation, or, in default, broke open the 
article in order to judge for himself. We 
should be loth to suggest to any fond pa- 
rent that when a child hammers its way 
into the interior of a watch, it is inspired by 
a profound passion for knowledge, but un- 
doubtedly many a little outrage of this de- 
scription would be cheerfully pardoned if 
it could be supposed to be prophetic of 
future distinction. 

Not less characteristic was the mode in 
which young Babbage, whilst a schoolboy, 
dealt with his doubts respecting the ex- 





istence of a devil. To satisfy himself on 
this point, he went to work like a genuine 
experimentalist, and resolved to ‘raise’ 
that formidable personage. First of all he 
collected evidence as to the forms in which 
his sable majesty is said to have appeared. 
F¥om the authorities he consulted he learnt 
that rabbits, owls, ravens, black grimalkins, 
cloven-footed men, were favourite disguises 
with the prince of darkness. Having then 
studied the ceremony of invocation, he 
selected a deserted garret as the scene of 
this audacious transaction. In the dusk of 
the evening he entered the apartment 
alone, closed the door and opened the win- 
dow, and having cut his finger, he traced 
a magic circle on the floor with the blood 
which flowed from the wound. Placing 
himself in the centre, he repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer backwards. But the com- 
elling charm of the dark ages was power- 
ess in these days of modern light. Pos- 
sibly the Evil One might think it beneath 
his dignity to obey the summons of a strip- 
ling who sought the favour of an interview 
simply to gratify his curiosity; but certain 
it is, that neither bird nor beast, nor cloven- 
footed man, nor phantom of any descrip~ 
tion, responded to the call. In later times 
and in wiser mood, tlie rash experimenter 
could not but acknowledge that any trivial 
sound or sight, acting upon excited nerves, 
might have cost him his reason, or perhaps 
his life. 

So doubts tin. the existence of a 
devil led to doubts respecting the authen- 
ticity of the Bible. To settle this question, 
he resolved to subject it to an experiment, 
less impious perhaps, but fully as illogical 
as the ion dieting that God would not 
withhold information from a sincere in- 
quirer after the truth, he thought he had 
only to fix upon some practical test in order 
to be guided to a safe conclusion. And this’ 
was the test he proposed. At a certain 
hour, on a certain day, he would go to a 

articular. room in the house; and if he 
ound the door open he would infer that the 
Scriptures were true; if closed that the 
Scriptures were false. The trial was made}. 
his doubts disappeared. The boy was not 
the first who has gravely asked the Almighty 
to remove some sceptical difficulty by some- 
frivolous solution — to convert religion, ix 
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fact, into a game at hazard; for, if such 
appeals to Omnipotence are allowable, 
there is no reason why a man should not dis- 
pose of every mystery in his theology by 
the toss of a shilling or the twirl of a teeto- 
tum. Heads, there is an intermediate state 
of departed souls ; tails, there is none. If 
the number three should turn up, I will 
believe that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
true; if any other figure, that it is false. 

Possessing an intellect of so peculiar a 
bent, it will excite no surprise to learn that, 
when studying under a private tutor before 
his entrance upon college life, young Bab- 
bage attempted to construct a Universal 
Language. Having heard some allusion to 
the subject, he, like many an enthusiast be- 
fore him, fell in love with the fascinating 
scheme. He began to write a grammar, 
which was to surpass in importance all the 
Lindley Murray’s and Matthie’s in the 
world; he began to compose a dictionary, 
which was to throw all the Johnson’s and | 
Schrevelius’s into the shade. But in the 
pursuit of this latter enterprise he was 
stopped by the difficulty of arranging his 
signs in any consecutive order which would 
enable a student to discover their meaning 
when wanted. What would be the use of 
a lexicon to a lad if all the words were 
printed promiscuously, or drawn up in ab- 
stract array and under ideal heads, as they 
are in Roget’s Thesaurus ? f 

Nor will it astonish any reader to learn 
that, when at Cambridge, Mr. Babbage and 
some of his college companions formed 
themselves into a Ghost Club, and made it 
their duty to collect evidence on the sub- 
ject of apparitions. If they heard of a 
phantom, these spiritual detectives speedily 

ut themselves in pursuit; and a haunted 
fase was doubtless as welcome a phenome- 
non to them as an extraordinary dwarf, a 
calf without joints, or a kitten with six 
legs, was to the first Fellows of the Royal | 
Society. Letters many were written on 
these topics, and some of the correspon- 
dence, we are told, was both ‘ interesting 
and instructive. It was certainly a very 
business-like mode of dealing with spectres, 
and indicates the true method of establish- 
ing these beings in their rights, or of expel- 
ling them, as creatures of fancy, from hu- 
man philosophy. 

Another club was also founded, but more 
in a spirit of youthful prankishness; for it 
bore the name of ‘The Extractors,’ and 
the condition of admission was that each 
candidate should produce six certificates — 
three that he was sane, and three that he 








was mad. This was 6 difficult matter, for 
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where is there a man who is so destitute of 
enemies, or of very kind friends, that he 
could not get himself attested as a lunatic 
in whole or in part? Possibly Mr. Charles 
Reade may have drawn a little inspiration 
from this society when he wrote his recent 
exposition of the lunacy laws; for it was 


| another condition that each member should 


send his address to the secretary every six 
months, in default of which it was to be 
concluded that his relatives had impounded 
him in an asylum, and thereupon every 
effort, ‘both legal and illegal,’ was to be 
made for his rescue. Hence the title the 
brotherhood assumed. 

Mr. Babbage’s mechanical turn developed 
itself in many curious and striking devices. 
Whilst swimming, for example, in a river, 
the thought occurred to him that it might 
be possible to construct some apparatus 
which would enable a man to walk upon 
the water, or at any rate to move in it 
erect, like a mermaid, with head and 
shoulders exposed. If a couplé of boards 
were joined by hinges so as to open and 
shut like a book, and then attached to the 
sole of each boot, would they not expand 
when pressed down into the fluid and col- 
lapse whert raised; in the first instance 
presenting a resisting surface just when 
required ; in the second, offering the small- 
est amount of Sbstruction to the movement 
of the legs? Taking an old pair of boots, 
therefore, and fastening to these the backs 
of two stout old tomes, our philosopher pro- 
ceeded to the river to make his grand ex- 

eriment. By dint of great exertion with 

is feet, he succeeded in keeping the upper 
part of his body above water, and in main- 
taining a perpendicular position. But un- 
fortunately one pair of the hinges turned 
restive,'and the adventurer thus became 
‘lop-sided.” The tide was carrying him 
fast down the stream, and it was therefore 
necessary that he should extricate himself 
by swimming. He knew, however, that the 
damaged mechanism would neutralize his 
exertions unless he steered a spiral course, 
for it would compel him to revolve in a 
circle like a bird with a wounded wing. 
He did his best to regain the land, but he 
found it difficult to execute so scientific a 
maneuvre under such unfavourable cireum- 
stances; and when, after much struggling, 
his foot touched the bottom, he was glad to 
crawl out of the river and to throw himself 
on the bank, in a state of complete exhaus- 
tion. Whilst se | there, he felt that his 
scheme was perfectly feasible, but that it 


was more to be admired on paper than in 
practice; for, as he dryly remarks, he 
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resolved ever afterwards, when in the wa- 
ter, ‘to trust to his own unassisted powers.’ 

Mr. Babbage, however, was destined to | 
effect much higher achievements in me- | 
chanical science than this. His name is | 
indissolubly connected with the most mar- | 
vellous piece of machinery perhaps which 
has ever been devised. “There 1s a very 
great difference in the fortunes of inven- | 
tions, as there is in the fortunes of a book 
or an individual. Some contrivances ac- 
quire enormous popularity because they 
minister, like a watch, to our hourly wan‘s, 
or render some practical service, like a 
steam-engine, which nothing else can so 
adequately supply; but others may be too 
complicated in their character, or too re- 
fined in their uses, to be regarded in any 
other light than as curious trophies of hu- 
man skill. To this latter category the Cal- 
culating Engine may be said to belong. 
Yet the task which the inventor proposed 
to accomplish was one of paramount im- 
portance. From the small tradesman who 
spares his brains in making out his bills by 
drawing upon his Ready Reckoner, to the 
mathematician who requires a little librar 
of tables — arithmetical, trigonometrical, 
logarithmical—there are few classes of 
toiling men whose labour may not be 
abridged by computations previously pre- 

ared. To the astronomer they are special- 
y helpful, for a large part of his duty con- 
sists in the drudgery of calculation. But 
there is one valuable member of society to 
whom they are still more essential, namely, 
the navigator; for without a number of 
tables to determine the places of the sun, 
moon, planets, and other heavenly bodies, 
and to enable him to ascertain his .position 
on the waters as well as to solve various 
other nautical problems, the mariner would 
not only be physically but figuratively at 
sea. 

It will be readily understood, however, 
that mistakes in these matters may be pro- 
ductive of considerable inconvenience, and 
even of calamitous results; and yet mistakes 
may easily arise, whether in the computer's 
brain, or in the copyist’s pen, or in the com- 
positor’s type. If our Bradshaw tells us to 
be at the station at 8.50, and we arrive there | 
a full quarter of an hour before the time (it 
being our wedding morning, or an appoint- 
ment to meet a rélative who, we expect, is 
about to make his will in our favour, and 
leave us £20,000 in the funds, together with 
a nice little estate in Northumberland), we 
feel frightfully chagrined on learning that 
we are sovsedl olailics too late, and that the 








Company’s clerk, or the printer’s man, has 


substituted 50’ for 30’. That small error may 
lose us our bride, or the snug little estate in 
Northumberland. 

But how insure perfect accuracy? Clear- 
ly there is nothing like a machine. People 
who employ clerks extensively know that if 
they want any routine work to be well done 
they must confide it to some individual whose 
brain works by routine also, and who is con- 
tent to plod his rounds like a horse in a gin, 
rather than like a prancing charger, which 
is all eagerness to show off its paces. There 
are circumstances, in fact, under which intel- 
lect may be a positive impertinence. And 
so Mr. Babbage seems to have considered it 
here. For the daring project he conceived 
was that of fabricating an engine which 
should not only calculate numbers aecording 
to any given law, but arrange those numbers 
in tables, reduce them to type, and actually 
transfer them to print! If this could be ac- 
complished, all errors due to human frailty 
would be excluded, and the results, like the 
decisions of the Popes, would be infallible. 
Hence his celebrated Difference Engine. 

It forms no part of our purpose to consider 
the construction of this machine; and indeed 
the attempt would be wholly futile within the 
compass of a few pages and without the as- 
sistance of diagrams. Besides, the reader 
would doubtless resent it as a pitiless — 
iment upon his — On opening Mr. 
Babbage’s work his attention will be arrested 
by a woodcut representing an array of 
wheels, and cogs, and columns, and cages ; 
and exhibiting such a formidable appearance 
that he may be pardoned if at the first glance * 
he conceives it to portray some apparatus of 
torture formerly employed by the Holy In- 
quisition. There is a wicked, complicated 
look about the machine which suggests that 
it could scarcely have been used for any 
other purpose than to extort groans and 
compel confessions. What can that handle 
be for at the top, but to wrench some mar- 
tyr’s bones out of their sockets, and strain 
his sinews till they parted with a cruel pang ? 
Why is it braced and screwed together with 
such manifest solicitude, unless it were intend- 
ed to rack poor human limbs, and do some ° 
ruthless work, like the “Wooden Horse” 
of Spain, the “ Virgins ” (with their murder- 
ous kisses) in Germany, or the “ Scavenger’s 
Daughter ” in our own Tower ? There is, in 
fact, such a savage aspect about the engine 
that, but for the numbers on its wheels (and 
who knows what horrible significancy these 
may have had ?), a timid observer might na- 
turally suppose its functions could not be 
duly performed without a liberal supply of 
heretics or other hapless victims. 
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That woodcut, however, represents a small 
portion of Mr. Babbage’s Difference Engine, 
which had na more sanguinary offices to dis- 
charge than a series of arithmetical opera- 
tions. Let us give the contriver’s account 
of its origin, and of some of the mechanical 
difficulties he had to encounter during the 
progress of his work :— 


“One evening I was sitting in the rooms of 
the Analytical Society, at Cambridge, my head 
leaning forward on the table in a kind of dreamy 
mood, with a Table of Logarithms lying open 
before me. Another member coming into the 
room and secing me half asleep, called out, 
‘Well, Babbage, what are you dreaming 
about?’ To which 1 replied, d am thinking 
that all these tables (pointing to the logarithms) 
might be calculated by machinery.’ The event 
must have happened either in 1812 or 1813. 

“ About 1819 I was occupied with devising 

means for accurately dividing astronomical in- 
struments, and had arrived at a plan which I 
thought was likely to succeed perfectly. One 
morning I called upon the late Dr. Wollaston 
to consult him about my plan. I then mention- 
ed my other idea of computing tables by ma- 
chinery, which Dr. Wollaston thought a more 
promising subject. I considered that a machine 
to execute the mere isolated operations of arith- 
metic would be of comparatively little value un- 
less it were easily set to do its work, and unless 
it executed not only accurately, but with great- 
er rapidity, whatever it was required todo. On 
the other hand, the method of differences sup- 
plied a general principle by which all tables 
might be computed through limited intervals 
by one uniform process. Again, the method of 
differences required the use of mechanism for 
addition only. In order, however, to insure ac- 
curacy in the printed tables, it was necessary 
that the machine which computed tables should 
also set them in type, or else supply a mould in 
which stereotype plates of those tables could be 
cast. 
“TI now began tosketch out arrangements for 
accomplishing the several partial processes 
which were required. The arithmetical part 
must consist of two distinct processes — the pow- 
er of adding one digit to another, and also of car- 
rying the tens to the next digit if it should be 
necessary. 

“The first ideawas naturally to add each 
digit successively. This, however, would occu- 
py much time if the numbers added together 
consisted of many places of figures. The next 
step was to add all the digits of the two num- 
bers, each to each, at the same instant, but re- 
serving a certain mechanical memorandum 
wherever a ‘carriage’ became due. These 
carriages were then to be executed successively. 

“‘ Having made various drawings, I now be- 
gan to make models of some portions of the 
machine, to see how they would act. Each 
number was to be expressed upon wheels placed 
upon an axis; there being one wheel for each 
figure in the number operated upon. 
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“Having arrived ata certain point in my pro- 
gress, it became necessary to have teeth of a pe- 
culiar form cut upon these wheels. As my 
own lathe was not fit for this job, I took the 
wheels to a wheel-cutter at Lambeth, to whom I 
carefully conveyed my instructions, leaving with 
him a drawing as his guide. 

“The wheels arrived late one night, and the 
next morning I began putting them in action 
with my other mechanism, when, to my utter 
astonishment, I found they were quite unfit for 
the task. I examined the shape of their teeth, 
compared them with those in the drawings, and 
found they agreed perfectly ; yet they coald not 
perform their intended work. I had been so 
certain of the truth of my previous reasonings 
that I now began to be somewhat —. I 
reflected that if the reasoning about which I had 
been so certain should prove to have been really 
fallacious, I could then no longer trust the pow- 
er of my own reason. I therefore went over 
with my wheels to the artist who had formed 
the teeth, in order that I might arrive at some 
explanation of this extraordinary contradiction. 
On conferring with him, it turned out that when 
he had understood fully the peculiar form of 
the teeth of the wheels he discovered that his 
wheel-cutting engine had not got amongst its 
divisions that precise number which I had re- 
quired. He therefore had asked me whether 
another number which his machine possessed 
would not equally answer my object. I had in- 
advertently replied in the affirmative. He then 
made arrangements for the precise number of 
teeth I required ; and the new wheels performed 
their expected duty perfectly. 

“The next step was to devise means for print- 
ing the tables to be computed by this machine. 
My first plan was to make it put together mov- 
able type. I proposed to make metal boxes, 
each containing 3,000 types of one of the ten 
digits. These types were to be made to pass out 
one by one from the bottom of their boxes, when 
required by the computing part of the machine. 

“ But here a new difficulty arose. The atten- 
dant who put the types into the boxes might, 
by mistake, put a wrong type in one or more of 
them. This cause of error I removed in the 
following manner :— There are usually certain 
notches in the side of the type. I caused these 
notches to be so placed that all the types of any 
given digit possessed the same characteristic 
nofches, which no other type had. Thus, when 
the boxes were filled, by passing a small wire 
down these peculiar notches, it would be impeded 
in its passage if there were included in the row 
a single wrong figure. Also, if any digit were 
accidentally turned upside down, it would be in- 
dicated by the stoppage of the 4esting-wire. 

“One notch was reserved as common to every 
species of type. The object of this was, that 
before thé types which the Difference Engine 
had used for its computation were removed from 
the iron platform on which they were placed, a 
steel wire should be passed through this common 
notch, and remain there. The tables composed 
of movable types, thus interlocked, could never 
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have any of their figures drawn out by adhesion | 
to the inking-roller, and then by possibility be 

restored in an inverted order. A small block of 
such figures tied together by a bit of string re- | 
mained unbroken for several years, although it | 
was rather roughly used as a plaything by my | 
children. One such box was finished, and deliv. | 
ered its type satisfactorily.” 


Upon this machine and the necessary 
drawings, as well as the trial engines, the 
inventor spent years of labour and consider- 
able sums of money. Government, having 
feceived a favourable report from the Royal 
Society, had lent its aid by contributing 
£1,500 in 1823, and for some time the work 
went cheerily on; but the cost and consump- 
tion of time proved much greater than was 
anticipated, and Mr. Babbage had to enter 
upon a long struggle to obtain the requisite 
funds. Frequent appeals were made to the 
Treasury, and these were followed by the 
usual official marching and counter-marching, 
until at length, in 1842, the authorities de- 
clined to proceed any further with the pro- 
ject. At the time this resolution was formed, 
Government had expended about £17,000, 
whilst the contriver had “ sacrificed upon 
this and other works of science upwards of 
£20,000.” The engine was therefore aban- 
doned, and the parts already executed, to- 
— with all the elaborate drawings which 

ad been made, were tranquilly deposited in 
the Museum of King’s College, London. 

In 1852, proposals were made to the Min- 
istry through the Earl of Rosse, president of 
the Royal Society, for the execution of a 
second but simpler Difference Engine. The 
question was referred to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whom Mr. Babbage merci- 
fully refuses to “ crucify ” by mentioning his 
name; for this functionary —a novelist as 
well as a financier, we are told — reported 
peremptorily against the scheme, alleging 
that whilst its success was quite problemat- 
ical, the expenditure was utterly incapable 
of being computed. We do not wonder 
that this apparently flippant decision exas- 
perated the inventor almost as much as if 
the Chancellor had declared the cost to be 
wholly incalculable by Mr. Babbage’s own 
machine ; but the philosopher revenges him- 
self by remarking sententiously, that the 
“ Herostratus of science, if he escape obliv- 
ion, will be linked with the destroyer of the 
Ephesian Temple.” 

During these labours, however, abortive 
as they proved in the main particular, the 
inventor was led to the conception of 
another apparatus, which would almost 
place the whole “ range of arithmetic within 





the grasp of mechanism.” Its power over 


the most complicated analytical operations 
was to be nearly unlimited. This was, there- 


| fore, to be called the Analytical Engine. 


Undeterred by his previous troubles, he ap- 
plied himself to the project with the ardour 
and self-sacrificing energy of a Palissy the 
Potter. He engaged draftsmen to make 
plans, and skilled artificers to construct the 
om a machinery ; he converted his 
stables into a workshop, and his coach-house 
into a forge and a foundry ; he erected fire- 
proof buildings for the protection of his 
drawings, which were, in fact, the most dif- 
ficult and valuable constituents of the 
undertaking; and, in short, seems to have 
proceeded as if, to use the words of his friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the ma- 
chine could not prove otherwise than “ in- 
definitely expensive.” This heroic devotion 
to the enterprise appears to have extended 
to his mother, for when he mentioned his 
difficulties to her, ‘“‘ My dear son,” said.the 
venerable lady, with a dash of Spartan 
bravery in her spirit, “ you have advanced 
far in the soqnigiitanials of a great object 
which is worthy of your ambition. You are 
capable of completing it. My advice is— 


— it, even if it should oblige you to 


ve on bread and cheese !” 

Mrs. Babbage, it seems, had unbounded 
faith in her son’s capabilities. And there is 
something quite startling in the mastery he 
has acquired over mechanism. He would 
have run a good chance of being burnt as a 
sorcerer had he lived a few centuries ago, 
and talked as coolly then as he does now of 
the construction of what may be called 
“ mind-machines.” At one time, for exam- 
ple, he proposed to fabricate an apparatus 
which should play games of skill, such as 
chess or drafts, and win them too; not an 
apparatus, be it observed, like Kempelen’s, 
where the movements of the Turkish figure 
were supposed to be guided by a concealed 
confederate, but an honest automaton, which 
would scorn to impose upon the public, and 
could not be induced to cheat upon any con- 
sideration. Our philosopher’s friends were 
doubtless astonished when he asked them 
whether, in their opinion, a wooden player 
could sit down to chess and conquer, without 
a particle of human reason to help it in the 
battle. Few but those who were deep in 
mathematical science would admit that 
there could be any check-mating without a 
moderate allowance of intellect, and even 
they denied the possibility of contriving a 
machine which would meet the multitudinous 
variations involved in the simplest sports. 
To work, however; went Mr. Babbage, and 
satisfied himself that every game of skill, 
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however complicated, might be played by 
a perfect automaton. Memory and foresight, 
it is true, were pre-eminently required — 
the first to register the moves which might 
have been made, the last to anticipate the | 
consequences of every change, and to adopt | 
such measures as would best conduce to the 
discomfiture of your foe, But in the Ana- 
lytical Engine, Mr. Babbage had devised 
mechanical expedients which did the work 
of these two grand faculties with wonderful 
mimicry; and therefore the sole question it 
would have been necessary to put to the 
automaton would be, “ Pray, sir, in playing 
any particular game, are your capabilities 
sufficiently large to represent all the combi- 
nations which the game includes?” To 
this the automaton might have replied, 
“ Certainly, my good friend ; allowing one 
hundred moves on each side for the longest 
tussle at chess, you will find that the combi- 
nations in Mr. Babbage’s Analytical Engine 
enormously surpass any number that may be 
required.” ‘Phe abstract potentiality of the 
machine was therefore settled. 

But now a difficulty presented itself. 
Suppose that at a given point of the battle 
the automaton should discover two moves, 
each conducive to success, what course 
would the creature adopt? Its mechanical 
intellect would not avail for such a contin- 
gency; or rather having two routes to vic- 
tory before it, might it not attempt to take 
them both? “The first remedy I devised 
for this defect,” says Mr. Babbage, in his 
easy, nonchalant way, as if he were an 
amateur turner talking of the commonest 
doings of his lathe, ‘ 

‘Was to make the machine keep a record of 
the number of games it had won from the com- 
mencement of its existence. Whenever two 
moves, which we may call A and B, were 
equally conducive to winning the game, the 
automaton was made to consult the record of 
the number of games he had won. If that 
number happened to be even, he was directed to 
take the course A; if it were odd, he was to 
take the course B. If there were three moves 








equally possible, the automaton was directed to 
divide the number of games he had won by 
three. In this case, the numbers 0, 1, or 2 
might be the remainder, and the machine was 
directed to take the course A, B, or C, accord- 
ingly. It is obvious that any number of condi- 
tions might be thus provided for.” 


All theoretical difficulties being  sur- 
mounted, the next question was, whether 
this marvellous abstraction should be re- 
duced to a palpable form. The inventor 
was not without hope that, if exhibited, the 
proceeds might be sufficient to enable him 





to complete the more useful but less showy 
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engines he had conceived. To increase its 
attractions, in this case, he thought of add- 
ing some playful accessories. The figures 
might take the shape of two children, ac- 
companied by a lamb and a cock; the con- 
queror in the game might be made to clap 
his hands, whilst chanticleer indulged in a 
victorious roundelay ; after which the van- 
quished combatant might wring his hands in 
grief, and the lamb express its sense of de- 
feat by bleating to the Dest of its ability. 

Unluckily, however, for the scheme, our 
philosopher ascertained from numerous in- 

uiries that a scientific exhibition was not 
likely to make its fortune in these degener- 
ate days. People would flock to see a per- 
son like Tom Thumb, whose merit lay in his 
stunted stature, or they would pay their re- 
spects to a mermaid seeetiel it were an 
outrageous specimen, and their coin went 
into the pocket of an impostor; but they 
did not care to spend their sixpences upon 
an ingenious machine which was then com- 
posing Latin verses, or another which tried 
to talk German. Considering, therefore, 
the certain loss of time and equally certain 
cost of construction on the one hand, and 
on the other the dubious success of the spec- 
ulation, Mr. Babbage prudently allowed the 
automaton to remain in the condition of a 
penne. Probably it will never 
have the chance of scratching its head or 
wrinkling its brow whilst debating the ques- 
tion, “ Which of two moves, both apparently 
good, will be most likely to drive my antag- 
onist here into a corner, though he has 
plenty of brains and I have none ?” 

Butit is not simply as a mathematician or a 
mechanician that Mr. Babbage has become fa- 
mous. He is the author of some remarkable 
works, and of a large number of valuable pa- 
pers in encyclopedias and scientific periodi- 
cals. The se aa of his writings includes 
eighty different productions, some of them of 
course mere notices, but covering a vast area 
of research, for they range from a secret 
cypher or a problem at chess to a discourse 
on the philosophy of manufactures and an 
inquiry into the decline of science in Eng- 
land. There need be no difficulty in indi- 
cating the most notable of his compositions. 
Our readers will doubtless remember the 
story of the Bridgewater Treatises, and howa 
nobleman of that name left a princely sum, 
not to build him a gorgeous mausoleum, but 
to erect a pious monument, on which should 
be inscribed some of the most striking illus- 
trations of the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of the Deity in his creation. Eight 
men of learning and renown were chosen 
for the undertaking, and each excuted his 
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task with credit; when lo! another —self- 
invited, self-appointed —appeared in the 
field, and laid a ninth Bridgewater Treatise 
before the public. Considering that Chal- 
mers had discoursed eloquently on the mor- 
al nature of man, that Buckland had writ- 
ten on the rocks of the earth, and Whewell 
on the stars in the heavens, whilst penman 
of no mean order had expatiated on the 
other topics, this step might seem sufficiently 
re ag evenin a philosopher like Mr. 

abbage. One reason assigned was, that 





the eight did not push their arguments to 
their legitimate extent. Another was, that 
Mr. Whewell had denied the authority of 
mechanical orn gp and mechanicians 
in any speculations as to the administration 
of the universe, he holding that they were 
in some degree less competent than persons 
engaged in other pursuits to aid in inquiries 
respecting the Ruler of creation. It is no 
wonder that such an assertion gave umbrage 
to one who stood in the front rank of the 
class impugned. Mr. Babbage, therefore, 
resolved that he would not only counter- 
work this “erroneous” notion, but prove 
that a man of machines could go further in 
his natural theology than the most scientific 
of divines. Itis not a little instructive, how- 
ever, to observe that in his recent autobio- 

aphy our philosopher supplies a partial 
illustration of the very assertion he con- 
demns ; for when alluding to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, he disposes of it on purely 
arithmetical considerations. Beyond these 
it is impossible for him, apparently, to look. 
The theory of numbers completely closes his 
intellect, and renders his brain inaccessible 
to any mystery which seems to disagree 
with our human notation. 


‘If three things can be one thing, then the 
whole science of arithmetic is at once annihila- 
ted, and those wonderful laws which, as astrono- 
mers have shown, govern the solar system are 
mere dreams. If, on the other hand, it is at- 
tempted to be shown that there may be some 
mystic sense in which three and one are the 
same thing, then all language, through which 
alone man can exert his reasoning faculty, 
becomes useless, because it contradicts itself, 
and is untrue.” 


What is this but to tell us that he is 


* too much of an arithmetician to accept a 


doctrine which others, less fascinated by the 
charm of numbers, are perfectly content to 
believe? It is to settle a great mystery, 
like a schoolmaster, by doing a sum on a 


. Slate. Precisely in the same spirit of learned 


sufficiency, he intimates that Revelation is 
wholly a upon human testimony, 
and may therefore have been weakened at 


any or every stage of transmission ; forget” 
dee that if 8 Beripture be the word of God, 
and if Providence be an ever-presiding 
Power, the sacred writings are under Divine 
guardianship, and that rules which are ap- 
plicable to the writings of Homer or Aris- 
totle may have no reference whatever to the 
Bible. This reminds us of that clever 
Scotchman, John Craig, who attempted to 
apply mathematical principles to the ques- 
tion of Scriptural credibility, and who con- 
cluded that if there had been only one Gos- 
pel its authority would have ceased by the 
end of the eighth century, whereas as there 
are four our right to believe. in them will 
last for about three thousand years from 
their composition, at the end of which pe- 
riod a new revelation will be needed, or the 
Day of Judgment must arrive. Not that 
there is anything in science, under any of 
its forms, which is necessarily calculated to 
contract the intellect—we hold quite the 
reverse; but there is a tendency in’ some 
minds to measure the Creator and to criti- 
cise his doings by standards which may be 
applicable to natural things, but not super- 
natural. They leave out the one element 
which governs all the rest. 

Yet, in presenting himself as a Volunteer 
Bridgewater essayist, Mr. Babbage must be 
acquitted of undue pretension. He had 
something to communicate which was worth 
hearing, and, as the inventor of the Caleu- 
lating Machine, he had an engine of won- 
derful power to bring into play. So far as 
he could make that marvellous apparatus 
tributary to the cause of natural theology, 
there was no man in Europe who had‘a bet- 
ter right to speak. to the public. There 
were two points which it was thought pecu- 
liarly qualified to illustrate, namely, the 
nature of miracles and the successive crea- 
tions that appear to have occurred on the 
surface of the earth in ancient eras. That 
a theologian or a geologist should sit down 
before a piece of mechanism to obtain light 
upon these great topics may seem strange ; 
but whether satisfied or not with the result, 
the inquirer would find that his time had 
not been by any means wasted. 

For, suppose the engine be set in motion, 
and to begin to count the natural numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, a spectator would soon 











conclude from the fact that each successive 
figure was greater than its predecessor by 
one that this was the law upon which it pro- 
ceeded. At what precise point he would 
draw the conclusion is immaterial ; a sum-. 
mary reasoner might be satisfied at a hun- 
dred, an ordinary one at five hundred, a 
dreadfully cautious one at five thousand, but 
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the hardest-headed sceptic would feel him- 
self compelled to yield if it went on its way 
without a single variation to a hundred 
thousand. [Examining the mechanism, too, 
the observer would perceive, as far as he 
could judge, that it was impossible for the 
engine, under its present adjustment, to do 
otherwise than advance in its calculations 
by unity ; and therefore he would infer that 
if it could be kept in motion for ages it 
would obey this law to the last. But sup- 
awe he were to watch until the number one 

undred millions appeared on the rim of 
the wheel — lapse of time being of no mo- 
ment to a speculative observer any more 
than it was to Archimedes, when he offered 
to move the world — he might find that the 
next term would be greater by ten thousand 
than he expected; and on scrutinising the 
performances of the apparatus carefully, he 
would discover that a new law of increase 
had come into force. Instead of the natural 
numbers simply, the engine now turns out 
the triangular numbers, each multiplied by 
ten thousand in addition; and on studying 
the mechanism again, he would learn that 
this new principle must continue to govern 
the machine for a lengthy period, until sup- 
planted in turn by some different but inevi- 
table law. 

In short, the apparatus might be so con- 
trived that it would follow any particular 
law of calculation for any period, however 
on or small; at the end of which, sud- 

enly abandoning the principle it had till 
then obeyed, it should take up any other 
law its maker might originally prescribe; 
and after conforming to this for any further 
interval, should just as suddenly change its 
tactics and proceed upon new principles for 
an hour, or (if the materials would endure) 
for an eternity. 

Nay, the mechanism might be so adjusted 
that, at any assigned era, the first or any 
subsequent law might be re-introduced ; or, 
whilst the current law was in full operation, 
it might be suspended for a single turn, so 
as to give admission to some different rule, 
which might take effect for that occasion 
only, or be interpolated at remote stages of 
action, as desired. 

The application which Mr. Babbage made 
of all this to the subject of miracles will be 
tolerably obvious. In constructing the uni- 
verse, the Deity, foreseeing all that would 
be required, might provide for every contin- 

ency atthe moment of creation. He could 
impress laws upon Nature which would op- 
erate for any definite term, and then make 
way for others, or submit, if necessary, to 
any temporary or even momentary devia- 





tion. Ifthe sun (or earth) really did stand 
still at the command of Joshua, the event 
might have been included in the original 
arrangements of the Creator, and produced 
by the transient introduction of some suita- 
ble law; and if dead men have occasionally 
been brought to life, they may have been 
re-animated in virtue of some power which 
is only permitted to act at rare intervals, 
though primitively inserted, as it were, into 
the very scheme of things. 

The application of the same inferences to 
the various geological eras, when new races 
of plants and animals appeared and altered 
conditions of life successively prevailed, is 
too manifest to need a single remark. 

Now the merit of the lessons which Mr. 
Babbage thus deduces from his machine is 
two-fold. First, it certainly does no dishon- 
our to the Deity to assume that he anticipa- 
ted every possible circumstance which might 
call for a transient or protracted change in 
the policy of creation, and provided the nec- 
essary instrumentalism for its accomplish- 
ment at the very outset. A watch which 
will work for all time would indicate vastl 
more skill in its construction than one whic 
would not run for more than four-and-twenty 
hours; whilst a watch which could at any 
given New-year’s day change its rate of ro- 
tation, or suspend its movements for a single 
minute at the close of any particular century, 
or cause its pointers to travel backwards for 
a month when a million years have been 
completed, would exhibit an _ infinitely 
greater amount of genius than any human 
artificer has yet displayed. And just as all 
the variations in such an instrument would 
be due to an original design, so all the mir- 
acles which have ever been wrought in the 
world may be regarded, not as the result of 
independent, still less of conflicting princi- 
ples, but as the expression of one grand com- 
prehensive law. In that case, must we not 
assume that the mind which could embrace 
every possible combination of circumstances 
at a glance, and strike out a scheme which 
would serve a multitude of purposes at once, 
must have put forth a far higher order of 
power than an intelligence which must pe- 
riodically interpose to alter the mechanism 
of things, or even to reverse for a time it 
own rules of action ? 

That views like these are calculated to 
impress a cultivated intellect with exalted 
notions of creative wisdom may be inferred 
from an incident which Mr. Babbage details. 
Whilst on a trip to the Lakes of Killarney, 
his friend, the Rev. S. J. MacLean, one Sun- 
day morning consented to take a walk with 
him, instead of going to church, on condition 
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that our Lp ae ne should preach him a 
sermon on the subject of miracles. There- 
upon Mr. Babbage proceeded to expound 
his theory. At the conclusion MacLean 
sat down, and continued in silence for some 
time. Then, turning to his companion, he 
exclaimed, “ How wonderful it is! Here 
am I, bound by the duties of my profession 
to inquire into the attributes of the Creator ; 
bound still more strongly by an intense de- 
sire to do so; possessing, like yourself, the 
same powerful science to aid my inquiries; 
and yet within this last short half hour you 
have opened to me views of the Creator sur- 
passing all of which I have hitherto had any 
conception.” 

The other advantage which may be con- 
ceded to this automatic theory of miracles 
— if it may be so called —is that it disposes 
in some measure of the cavils of sceptics, 
who pretend that it is unworthy of a Divine 
Being to interrupt the action of his laws or 
to alter the course of nature because some 
— human emergency may arise, or 

cause some special prayer for assistance 
may have been presented. It exactly meets 
the objection of the subtler and more scien- 
tific disbelievers, who contend that a mira- 
cle is a subversion of natural laws, and there- 
fore implies inconsistency ; or that the open- 
ing of a new era is a proof of previous im- 
perfection, and therefore shows that the 
world was bunglingly contrived. And it 
may have its weight with those who assert 
that it is idle to pray for rain in case of 
drought if the wind is in the wrong quarter, 
and useless to ask help of Heaven in case of 
sickness, if you have taken proper medicines 
on the one hand, or the doctors have con- 
demned you as incurable on the other. 

But whilst admitting that Mr. Babbage’s 
ingenious illustrations enhance the admira- 
tion we must entertain for the Intelligence 
that could provide for such a multiplicity of 
purposes at a stroke, there is a comfortless 
character about the doctrine which must 
always militate against its adoption. Think 
as we may, it would be impossible to feel at 
home in a world which goes by mere machin- 
ery, and where we sit listening to the clack 
of laws which are grinding out results like 
the wheels and trundles ina mill. This is 
too dreary a faith to be husbanded in the 
heart, however readily it may find accep- 
tance in the brain. 

Fortunately, there is no necessity for such 
cheerless conclusions. The great mistake 
which pervades all these speculations — and 
it is a strange one for Christians to enter- 
tain—lies in the assumption that it costs 
the Almighty some sort of trouble to keep 
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the world “in hand,” as it were; to preside 
in person instead of by deputy; to transact 
the business of creation by immediate voli- 
tion instead of by inviolable law. If, indeed, 
the Ruler of the universe were a Being 
whom work could weary, who needed occa- 
sional rest or yetirement, who could only 
give his attention to a limited number of 
questions at once, or who was likely to tire 
of the cares of sovereignty after such a long 
and uninterrupted reign, we might gladly 
avail ourselves of theories like the one Mr. 
Babbage has propounded. Butif Heis anom- 
nipotent, omniscient, omnipresent Being, they 
are perfectly superfluous. For it involves no 
greater tax upon the divine generosity, and 
no larger strain upon the divine resources, 
to work a miracle to-day than it would have 
done to “finish” the event by anticipation a 
million years ago. It was just as conven- 
ient for him, if we may so speak, to make 
the sun go back ten degrees on the dial of 
Ahaz at the very time, as it was to include 
it in his programme of creation, and to 
make provision for it in the wheelwork of 
the heavens. Being on the very spot where 
any particular interposition may be required 
— being there at the very moment when it 
is needed—being there with the precise 
power which is in vequest, why should we 
deny ourselves the comfort of believing that 
on such occasions the Almighty acts by di- 
rect influence, and not by mere ministering 
machinery ? 

Mr. Babbage, we should observe, takes 
—_ care to guard his conclusions against 

e charge that they may lead to fatalism. 
The provision of an omniscient Intelligence 
cannot affect the freedom of action on the 
part of man, for all the consequences of hu- 
man volition being anticipated by the Crea- 
tor, would be taken into account in the 
scheme of Providence; and, on the part of 
the Deity, an event which happens to-day 
cannot be said to have been less optional 
because it was decided upon before the foun- 
dations of the earth were laid. 

There are several other curious topics dis- 
cussed in this Bridgewater Treatise Extra- 
ordinary. It is here that Mr. Babbage ex- 
presses his faith in the startling doctrine, 
which has so often been turned to solemn 
account, that no word or action can ever be 
wholly eliminated from the records of na- 
ture, but that the air itself is a “ vast libra- 
ry, in whose pages are for ever written all 
that man has ever said or woman whisper- 
ed.” For, as any given impress made upon 
the atmosphere must be communicated from 

article to particle — as waves of sound, for 





instance, must continue to travel on long af- 
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ter they have ceased to be audible to mortal 
ears — the whole mass will be affected either 
directly or ultimately by that single act, 
however insignificant. The aerial pulses 
which seemed to have died out completely 
might yet be “demonstrated by human rea- 
son to exist.” Soof the ocean. The track 
of every keel that has furrowed the surface 
remains registered in the future movements 
of the waters; for the displacement of one 
particle leads to an endless series of conse- 

uences, and the pesition of the other par- 
ticles can never be the same precisely as it 
was before. Thus, therefore, a being pos- 
sessed of unbounded powers of mathemat- 
ical analysis might trace the results of any 
impulse on the fluid, or read back the histo- 
ry of the sea in its own billows. And so too 
—since action and reaction are always 
equal—the solid: frame of the earth may 
serve as a stereotyped record both of the 
transactions of nature and of the proceed- 
ings of its inhabitants; for not only the 
heavings of the greatest earthquakes, but 
the little local tremors which the stamp of a 
human foot may produce, may all be said to 
have left their memorials in the ground. 
Nay, not a single limb of the body can be 
stirred without altering the disposition of its 
atoms, and influencing its subsequent move- 
ments; and therefore a man’s very dust 
might be compelled by an adequate Intelli- 
gence, sitting in moral inquest over his re- 
mains, to yield up evidence of his doings 
throughout life. Terrible thoughts these, 
but what if they are true? Is it not awful 
to reflect that not only heaven and earth 
are prepared to bear witness against the 
transgressor, but that every particle of his 
own frame may turn “king’s evidence” 
against him, and assist in consigning him to 
his doom ? 

This treatise is styled a Fragment, and the 
designation is conspicuously correct. There 
are broken chapters, interrupted arguments, 
and typographical gaps, which must be trav- 
ersed by the help‘of printers’ dashes. But 
it is a work of marked ability, filled with so 
much quaint and original speculation, and 
above all charged with so much suggestive 
power, that the reader, however greatly he 
may dissent from many of the author's 
views, will be disposed to wish that, instead 
of one interloping treatise on the Bridge- 
water domain, there had been a dozen. 

The “ Economy of Machinery and Manu- 
factures ” is a production of a much less spec- 
ulative cast. Here the writer whom we 
have just seen empioyed in investigatin 
some of the abstrusest problems of the uni- 
verse, and throwing what light human skill 
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can command into the dark places of mys- 
tery, dives into workshops and factories, 
where he brings the same acute and ingen- 
ious intellect to bear upon the commonest 
mechanical operations. And truly it is a 
pleasant thing to observe how the simplest 
implements, the most prosaic processes, be- 
come instinct with meaning under the ma- 
nipulations of such an expositor. Thoughts 
seem to flash out of them which an ordinary 
observer never suspected, but which, when 
educed, appear so natural that it is a matter 
of surprise they were ever overlooked. 
There are few greater literary luxuries than 
to meet with a book which opens out a new 
vein of reflection, or guides you through 
humble paths into some picturesque region, 
where every object is a surprise and glad- 


ness to the eye. To compare things sensu- . 


ous with things intellectual, it is like a_i 
down toa table where you expected col 

mutton but find turtle or smoking venison. 
Mr. Babbage was right in assuming that the 
difficulty of understanding manufacturin 

processes had been greatly overrated, an 

that it was competent for any person of mod- 
erate education to comprehend “their gen- 
eral principles and mutual relations.” He 
was right, too, in asserting that the work- 
shops of the country contained a rich mine 
of knowledge, where men of leisure and in- 
telligence might pass many a long hour with 
unspeakable advantage. But then, fortu- 
nately, Mr. Babbage had an eye which 
could discover philosophy in wheels and 
= and a pen which could describe 
their doings with marvellous power. Not 
long after the publication of his book there 
appeared neler under nearly the same ti- 
tle, and upon nearly the same subject, from 
the hand of Dr. Ure; but, without intend- 
ing to disparage the latter performance 
(which indeed addressed itself more to the 
details than the principles of factory opera- 
tions), it would be impossible to collate the 
two without recognizing the superior charm, 
both of thought and execution, which be- 
longs to the first. Mr. Rogers, the poet, 
once asked a fop whom he met at a party 
whether he had read Mr. Babbage’s work ? 
“Yes,” was the reply, “it is a very nice 
book ; just the kind of a book that anybody 
could have written.” From a dandy, of 
course, nothing very sensible in the shape of 
criticism (or in any other shape) can well 
be expected, for the obvious reason that if 
he had any brains worth mentioning he 
would employ them on something better 
than mere dress. But in this case the cox- 
comb had unwittingly paid the author one 
of the highest compliments an author can 
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possibly receive. Here was a book on a| it by examples equally racy and instructive. 
| subject presumptively dry and difficult, yet| We need scarcely say that ingenuity is the 
‘ written with such consummate skill and mas-| prominent quality in Mr. Babbage’s mind. 
; tery, that a popinjay, with a soul incapable | We believe he can scarcely see a lock with- 
, of soaring above buttons and cravats, could | out wishing to pick it—in a scientific way, 
t follow his teacher without any consciousness | of course. Indeed,"he tells us that this is a 
. of effort, and even flatter himself that he | favourite subject —we don’t say occupation 
. understood the whole. We call this the tri- |— with him; so much so, that he once wrote 
r] umph of good composition. The power of| a paper on the art of opening all locks, and 
y grasping thoughts forcibly — of seeing things concluded it by suggesting a plan for par- 
n clearly, with their forms and outlines sharp-| tially defeating his own scheme! And 
Yr ly defined — is the fundamental condition of great was the joy of the author when, on 
d. success ; and if to this faculty of perception | comparing notes with the famous Hobbs at 
in there be added the faculty of expression,| the Exhibition of 1851, he found that this 
w the reader is borne along on a stream so| gentleman’s method of frustrating burglars 
zh smooth, and gentle, and glassy that he} was identical with his own. Could such an 
nD, scarcely knows he is in motion. The ideas/ accomplished mechanician fail to write an 
d- produced in his mind are called up so natu-| interesting work on the uses of machines ? 
ue . rally that he fancies he could have origina-| The volume enjoyed, as it deserved, an ex- 
n ted them all himself— nay more, he begins / tensive sale. Three thousand copies were 
yl to imagine that they are actually his own, | called for by the public in the short space of 
on. and that the author is simply “ blowing the} two months. But in one particular Mr. 
the bellows,” whilst he is the real performer on | Babbage was unfortunate. e had contriv- . 
in the organ. Mr. Babbage’s work is precisely | ed to rouse the wrath of the booksellers, 
in one which very few persons could have| and those gentlemen naturally withheld the 
od- written ; for its wonderful lucidity, its envia-| light of their patronage from the work. 
en- ble elegance of style, and its boundless fer-| They did worse, for some of them threw im- 
He tility of illustration are such as Mr. Popin-| pediments in the way of its circulation; and 
rk- jay could not have imitated for an instant,! when the author, desirous of testing the 
ine had he been offered a million of money. fact, bespoke a copy at the shop of a dealer 
| in- The design of the “ Economy” is to show | of high respectability, to whom he was per- 
with the advantages arising from the use of tools sonally unknown, the latter actually declin- 
rtu- and machinery — the power that is gained, | ed to procure him one. The ground of hos- 
hich the time that is saved, the idle materials that | tility on the part of the bibliopoles was that 
and are turned to profitable account. Every| Mr. Babbage charged them with having en- 
ribe implement invented lessens the quantity of| tered into a sort of league, tacit or express, 
Not labour required. If, for example, a force of | to engross a much larger share of the profits 
here 650 were necessary to drag a stone weigh-| of publications than was met: they dipped 
e ti- ing about 1,000 lbs. across a floor of shale, a little too deeply into the pocket of the 
from the man who bethought him of introducing author on the one hand, and of the public 
tend- rollers would find that a force of 28 was suf-| on the other. Taking the case of his own 
ance ficient ; the “ balance” of his energy (to use| production, published at 6s. the volume, he 
o the an Americanism) he might retain in his sys-| showed that out of £915 obtained for the 
pera- tem, or apply to some other task. A sav- impression, £247 was consumed in paper, 
e the age, in chopping up a tree with his adxe or| printing, and taxes, £362 was absorbed by 
harm, hatchet to procure boards, must waste the| the publisher and bookseller, whilst £306 
h be- larger portion of his timber, and obtain on-| only remained for the writer. Considerin 
poet, ly a miserable specimen or two at best. A| that the vendors expended but little capit 
party European, with his hand-saw or circular | and incurred but little risk, the philosopher 
york ? saws, would divide the same trunk into a| thought that their per-centage upon human 
y nice number of planks, sacrificing only the por-| genius was somewhat larger than the inter- 
ybody tion which was ground inte dust. But, if| ests of literature required. 
dy, 0 he were dealing with the more valuable! But there is another character in which 
rape 0 kinds of wood, where it is desirable that| Mr. Babbage has acquired so much distine- 
n well nothing should be squandered, he may em-| tion, that to omit all allusion to it would be 
that if loy Mr. Brunel’s machine; for there the| as disgraceful as to leave out all reference 
ing he lades will slice it into thin shavings with as | to his Calculating Engine. He is the cham- 
better little loss as there is in cutting up a loaf of| pion of all sick and studious persons in Lon- 
he cOx- bread. And so, commencing with principles| don: he is the‘implacable foe of all who 
hor one like these, the author proceeds to unfold the | grind the organ, beat the drum, or blow the 
ior can philosophy of mechanism, and to illustrate | bagpipe, in the public streets. There are 
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many, doubtless, who think that his hostility 
to these musical nuisances is a pure “ craze.” 
But the case of the lamented Leech is too 
significant to admit of such an easy, though 
unhandsome interpretation. No one who has 
tried hard thinking,and €specially that sort of 
thinking which demands the persistent con- 
centration of the faculties, will be of opinion 
that the play of the intellect can be facilita- 
ted by a running accompaniment from a 
hurdy-gurdy. If Newton had been haunted 
day and night by Italian boys and Highland 
pipers, is it very likely that he would have 
worked out his magnificent deductions from 
’ the fall of an apple or the perpetual tum- 
blings of the moon towards the earth? It is 
all very well to tell us that Archimedes was 
so profoundly absorbed in his geometrical 
studies as to be perfectly insensible to the 
uproar of a sacked city; but then nobody 
really believes that he was such a goose or 
such a demi-god. 

Now our philosopher declares in his own 
arithmetical way, that at least one-fourth of 
his working power has been destroyed by 
the musical pests which infest the streets of 
the metropolis. He objects that an income- 
tax on the brain of 25 per cent is rather too 
large an impost to be levied with propriety 
on the one hand, or tolerated with patience 
on the other. Yet the destruction of valua- 
ble time is an evil not to be compared with 
the mischief inflicted upon invalids. In Lon- 
don it is computed that about 47 persons 
out of every thousand are always on the sick 
list; and these poor sufferers are frequent] 
doomed to listen to the clang of some brawl- 
ing brass band, or, worse still, to the doleful 
whine of some “ distressed family,” which 
finds it pleasanter to travel the country upon 
the strength of the “ Portuguese Hymn” than 
tolabour atthe loom. The author mentions 
a friend, a magistrate, who was almost driv- 
en to distraction during the last six months 
of his life by the persecution of the street per- 
formers. An officer afflicted with a nervous 
disorder was conveyed to London by his 
wife for the benefit of medical advice ; but, 
unfortunately, the couple took a house in a 
small square which was cruelly patronized 
by the grinders; the patient, whose condi- 
tion begun to improve under skilful treat- 
ment, was soon thrown back, and worked 
into such a state of irritation, that Mr. Bab- 
bage is afraid to do more than hint darkly 
at the result. Nay, the very policemen, 
who, as a class, may be supposed to enjoy 
a cast-iron constitution —lady-like nerves 
being, of course, inadmissible into the Force 
—complain that the rest which duty fre- 
quently requires them to take by day is 
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harshly invaded by these professional tor- 
mentors. Nor are these the sole evils debited 
to the account of wandering melodists. Time 
after time horses have been frightened and 
their riders thrown, or carriages carried off 
in panic, and pedestrians bruised or mutila- 
ted. In October, 1861, a cart was proceed- 
ing along Old St. Pancras-road at the mo- 
ment when a German band was performing : 
the animal was startled by the crash of the 
drum, pitched its driver head foremost from 
his seat, and dashed in among a group of 
children who were standing in the street. 
Six poor boys were found lying on the 
ground, maimed by the wheels of the vehi- 
cle, which had passed over their bodies, and 
in some instances probably crippled them 
for life. 

Now, as no champion of the public peace 
pe Mr. Babbage attempted to frap: 
ple with the grievance himself. He found 
that there was a law on the subject, but a 
law conceived in a spirit of such amazing 
simplicity, that it threw upon a householder 
the duty of requiring the practitioner to de- 
sist — a rich provision, in sooth, for it told the 
troubler where the shoe pinched, and where 
he might pour forth his most malicious mu- 
sic, or hope to receive his best bribe to de- 
part. To send out a housemaid upon this 
errand was absurd, for, even supposing that 
she could convey a reprimand toa fellow 
who understood nothing but Italian or Ger- 
man, might she not privately invite him to 
play on just on purpose to drive her master 
mad? Mr. Babbage, therefore, found it 
necessary to dart out upon the offenders him- 
self— avery humiliating function for an 
eminent philosopher; but the scamps were 
not to be terrified by mere fulminations. He 
therefore summoned a few before the magis- 
strates, and had them convicted —a vigor- 
ous measure, which had its effects upon the 
culprits themselves; but no sooner were 
they banished than others pressed into their 
places, and their arch-enemy discovered that, 
like the illustrious Mrs. Partington, he might 
as well attempt to mop out the Atlantic. 

To make the matter worse, Mr. Babbage’s 
efforts to suppress the disturbers of the peace 
exposed him to much annoyance from his 
neighbors. Some of them would entreat, and 
doubtless in sundry instances bribe a barrel- 
organist, or a bagpiper, to favour the philo- 
sopher with a visit. Occasionally a chorus 
would be extemporized to add to the charms 
of the performance. It must have been quite 
a spectacle to see the exasperated mathe- 
matician trailing a musician to custody, fol- 
lowed by a mob of children and vagabonds, 
sometimes amounting to a hundred in num- 
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ber, who saluted him with divers uncompli- 
mentary epithets, stopped when he turned 
round to observe them, and then renewed 
their noisy march whenever he proceeded. 
Not unfrequently he has been threatened 
with personal injury, or the destruction of 
his property. “ You deserve,” said a man to 
him one day, “ to have your house burnt, and 
yourself in it, and I will do it for you, you 
old villain!” To hear his name called out in 
an insulting way under his windows, or as he 
passed along the streets, was a comparatively 
mild form of persecution; and to have dead 
cats cast down into his area, or stones thrown 
through his panes, was a delicate tribute of 
animosity frequently paid. In two or three 
instances neighbors went to the expense of 
procuring damaged wind instruments, upon 
which they could not play, but from which 
they exacted the most villanous noises they 
could produce. All honour, say we, to the 
man who has battled so bravely with a great 
social annoyance; for who that considers 
the economy alone of the question can hegi- 
tate to admit that a life of street melody is 
a life of organized idleness, and that the per- 
former, so far from serving his generation in 
any useful capacity, might just as well spend 
his existence in spinning tops, or grinding 
the air at a treadmill. te 

Then, too, we might glance at Mr. Bab- 
bage in the character of a courtier, for he 
gives us a couple of chapters on his expe- 
rience in that capacity. Let us confine our- 
selves to the amusing account he offers of Dr. 
Dalton’s presentation at a levée. It occurred 
to our author that some public notice of the 
venerable chemist by his Sovereign (Wil- 
liam IV.) would not only be acceptable to 
the latter, but might be regarded as a grace- 
ful tribute of respect to science at large. 
But there were difficulties in the way. A 
Quaker could not be expected to carry a 
sword, even without the remotest intention 
of slaying any one, and consequently he 
could not appear in the ordinary Court garb. 
It was therefore suggested that he should 
wear his robes as an Oxford doctor of laws. 
But here another difficulty arose. Those 
robes were scarlet, and to the member of a 
persuasion whose chromatic indulgences 
were mostly confined to a sober drab, it was 
feared that such a carnal colour would prove 
fatally objectionable. Fortunately, however, 
it was remembered that Dalton laboured 
under “colour blindness,” and could not 
see much difference between a soldier's coat 
and a verdant grass plat. Another ques- 
tionable point then presented itself. Might 
not a Sllowee of Fox think it his duty to 
wear his velvet cap in the Presence itself? 





This danger, however, was obviated by in- 
forming him that the article was carried in 
the hand as a badge of office, and not asa 
covering for the head. All preliminary ob- 
stacles ed thus surmounted, Mr. Babbage 
put his friend in trafning ; that is to say, - 
arranged a number of chairs so as to repre- 
sent the various Court functionaries, and 
placed the great chemist in the centre to re- 
present the King. The calculator then pre- 
tended to enter the apartment as the pre- 
sentee, and laid his card on a certain seat, 
which personated, with tolerable efficiency, 
the lord in waiting, whose duty it was to 
receive the names of the visitors ; after which 
he proceeded towards the Sovereign, kissed 
the Royal hand, and then, passing along 
the rest of the array of chairs, emerged from 
the charmed circle — an accredited courtier. 
On the morning of the eventful day — un- 
doubtedly the proudest in the history of 
many an individual, if we may judge from 
the frequency with which it is referred to 
as a grand era in their chronology—another 
rehearsal took place. Dalton was perfect 
in his part. In the ante-chamber his scarlet 
costume attracted some attention, and cer- 
tain dignitaries of the Church were surpri- 
sed (“ electrified,” we are told) to learn that 
those vivid robes concealed the sedate at- 
tire of a Quaker. Such a phenonemon was 
rare at Court. On the presentation, his 
Majesty entered into conversation with his 
distinguished subject in so affable a manner 
that some of the spectators could not refrain 
from expressing their astonishment; for 
Mr. Babbage heard one offigial ask another, 
in the polite phraseology Which is scarcely 
attainable in private drawing rooms, “ Who 
the devil is the fellow the King keeps talk- 
ing to so long?” 

But if ee are not always the 
men to make good courtiers, still less should 
we expect them to make efficient election- 
eering agents. Candidates in general don’t 
care much to have eminent chemists or emi- 
nent mathematicians upon their committees; 
they prefer people of a much more mun- 
dane turn, and place greater reliance upon 
the aid of intriguing lawyers and beer- 
house politicians. Mr. Babbage, however, 
has had considerable experience in those 
faction fights which periodically rage in our 
island, and must doubtless have astonished 
his colleagues by his scientific mode of con- 
ducting a contest and foraging for votes. 
No idle gentleman who looks upon an elec- 
tion as a fortunate device for dissipatin 
his ennui could plunge into the fray with 
more enthusiasm.than the great calculator 
seems to have done. Having been appoint- 
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ed chairman of committee in the Devon-| tract from it some of the strongest support 


shire interest at the contest for the -Univer- | 
sity of Cambridge in the year 1829, he 
made it a point to be at his post at an early | 


of which the case will admit. It is too true, 
as our author remarks, that men will fre- 


quently give themselves ten times as much - 


hour in the morning, and there he remained | trouble-to crush a person they hate as to 
until midnight. In fact, when the most ar-|serve a person they profess to admire. 


dent of his confederates had retired to re-, 
cruit their energies in sleep, or in brandy- | 


and-water, Mr. Babbage might often be 
found alone in the committee-room, work- 
ing laboriously for the good of his ‘“ coun- 
try,” which word is sometimes spelt in a 
very curious fashion, and in this instance 
sounded marvellously like ‘ Cavendish.” 
Not only was he well “up” in electioneer- 
ing “ dodges,” but it is amusing to observe 
the philosophical aspect he gives to those 
ingenious arts which are in vogue for insur- 
ing purity of representation — that is, for 
carrying your man at any price. He tells 
us archly how to “eliminate” from a com- 
mittee any really honest individual who 
may have the astonishing credulity to be- 
lieve that an election may be managed upon 
strictly honourable principles, and whose 
virtue might therefore prove obstructive to 
the common cause. The dangerous person, 
for example, may be despatched to some ally 
at a distance on a mission which is to be 
represented as strictly confidential; and 
this ally is instructed to amuse or humour 
him for a time. Meanwhile the mancuvre 
which he (poor simpleton) would have op- 

osed has been executed, and the commit- 
tee, without losing the credit his character 
confers, may soothe him by declaring that 
he had no share whatever in a questionable 
transaction. With charming frankness Mr. 
Babbage intimates that in a University con- 
test, where the clerical franchise largely 
predominates, the chairman should have a 
private list of voters, indicating the nature 
of each man’s “ expectations,” the source 
from which he anticipates promotion, the 
age of the “impediment” (a pleasing, com- 
plimentary form of speech ), the state of 
the impediment’s health, and the chances of 
his advancement in life, or, we presume, by 
death. “ Possessed of a full knowledge of 
all these circumstances, a paragraph in a 
newspaper regretting the alarming state of 
the health of some eminent divine will fre- 

uently decide the oscillations even of a cau- 
tious voter.” 

Another electioneering rule of brilliant 
utility is also candidly enunciated. Ascer- 
tain who are the personal enemies of your 
opponent. A catalogue of his foes may, un- 
der skilful management, be converted into 
a list of your friends. Indeed, if this vein 
of animosity be well worked, you may ex- 





Much also depends upon the choice of a 
proper (that is to say, a decidedly improper) 
committee to arrange as to the pairing of 
electors who may find it inconvenient to 
vote. Mr. Babbage tells us that he gener- 
ally fixed on two of the sharpest retainers 
of his party, and gave them absolute pow- 
ers of decision, forbidding all appeal to him- 


self. For this interdict the reader will ‘ 


have no difficulty in discovering an ade- 
quate reason. On one occasion a supporter 
of the adverse interest boasted that his 
friends had outwitted their opponents by 
playing off a person who was disabled by a 

roken limb against an elector of opposite 
principles who was perfectly sound. Feel- 
ing convinced that his agents were not like- 
ly to have matched a spiked gun against a 
servicable cannon, Mr. Babbage took the 
first opportunity of asking one of them for 
an explanation. ‘We knew perfectly 
well,” was the reply, “that the man’s arm 
was broken, but our man, whom we paired 
off against him, had no vote.” 

We do not, of course, imagine that our 
author reveals the intrigues of a Committee- 
room in a spirit of approval, or that he 
gives his sanction in a general way to the 
loose ethics of an election. * But it must be 
admitted that if the British representative 
system is one of the highest developments of 
liberty, it is sometimes exercised at a cost of 
honour and honesty which might well call a 
blush to the cheek of aless moral nation than 
our own. For even where direct corrup- 
tion may be out of the question, what can 
be more significant than the statement made 
to Mr. Babbage, “that every really work- 
ing member of the committee which a few 
years before had managed the election of 
Copley for the University of Cambridge 
had already been rewarded by place or ad- 
vancement ? My two most active lieuten- 
ants (continues the philosopher) in the two 
contests for Cambridge to which I have re- 
ferred were not neglected. One of them 
shortly after became a Master in Chancery, 
and the other had a place in India.” This 
certainly indicates the existence of grati- 
tude in quarters where it is not always ex- 
pected ; but the reader’s joy at the recogni- 
tion of this virtue will be’ considerably im- 
paired by the reflection, that when men 
render political services their little accounts 
are generally presented to John: Bull, and 
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that the debts a successful candidate may 
incur are often discharged out of the pock- 
ets of the nation. 


Still, spite of his great talents and of his 


public labours (for such they may be galled), 


ortune does not appear to have treated Mr. 
Babbage with peculiar benignity. He enu- 
merates many of the offices he missed, and 
draws up a catalogue of the disappoint- 
ments he has been fated to undergo. In 
1816 he applied for the Professorship of 
Mathematics in the East India College at 
Haileybury, with a salary of £500 a-year ; 
but, though recommended by Ivory and 
Playfair, he was told by a director that 
without interest, whatever might be his 
ability, it was impossible for a candidate to 
succeed. In 1819 he fixed his eye upon the 
Chair of Mathematics at Edinburgh, and 
fortified himself with testimonials from La- 
croix, Biot, and Laplace, but was rejected 
because he had not the honour of being a 
Scotchman. Later on, he applied for a 
seat at the Board of Longitude, an office to 
which a small stipend of £100 a-year was 
attached; but on soliciting Sir Joseph 
Banks for his assistance, he found that 
he was hopelessly in the President’s black 
books, on account of the part ke had played 
in the establishment of the Astronomical 
Society. In 1824 he was invited to become 
the director-in-chief of an Assurance Office 
then in course of formation, with a salary 
of £1,500, and liberty to practice as a pri- 
vate actuary, which might have added an- 
other £1,000 to his annual income; but, 
alas, after three months’ hard labour, the 
scheme was abandoned, and he, like the 
other promoters, had to pay £100 towards 
the expenses incurred. From his connec- 
tion with this abortive institution, however, 
one useful result arose, for it led him to 
compose a treatise on life assurance, which 
has done good service in its day, and which 
leased his father so highly that during the 
fast two years of his existence he read it no 
less than three times. In 1846 the Master- 
ship of the Mint was at the disposal of 
Government. This was an office peculiar- 
ly fitted for a man of science, and especial- 
ly for a man who dealt with mechanism like 
a magician. Mr. Babbage accordingly pre- 
ferred his claim. But a sop was needed 
for a politician, and to a politician the 
valuable post was assigned. Mr. Sheil was 
the lucky individual who stepped into the 
shoes once worn by the illustrious Newton. 
Twice again the same office became vacant ; 
but the culculator found that he had not 
sufficient interest in high places to enable 
him to carry the day. When the Registrar- 





Generalship of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages was instituted in 1835, he made some 
inquiries respecting the new berth, but soon 
learnt that. it was intended for a relative 
of one Secretary of State; and when the 
death of the occupant occurred he was in- 
formed, on making similar advances, that 
the appointment was requirgd for the rela- 
tive of another Secretary of State. On 
two occasions, also, Mr. Babbage requested 
the honour of a Commissionership of Rail- 
ways; but in both instances his mechanical 
genius and his railway experience were 
reckoned of no account as against the 
claims of military men. Nay, science itself 
seems to have joined in the conspiracy 
against one of its most remarkable sons; 
for when in 1826 the Royal Society lost 
one of its secretaries, and Mr. Babbage 
was not only age but actually assured 
that he should be selected, Sir Humphrey 
Davy overthrew the arrangement by assert- 
ing his right to fill up the office in his 
character of President, and summarily in- 
stalling Mr. Children. His appointment to 
the Lucasian Professorship of Mathematics 
at Cambridge —the Chair of Newton—ig 
the only honour, says he, ‘I ever received 
in my own country.’ 

It will be seen from what has been said that 
this autobiographical sketch is an amusin 
as well as a suggestive work. Desultory it 
certainly is, and (for such a master of com- 

osition) sometimes slovenly in its style. 
There is little order or method observed, 
and the reader must be content to pass 
from topic to topic, and from chapter to 
chapter, with scarcely more connection 
than subsists between the articles in an 
Encyclopedia. This would be a great fault 
in a more formal Riper but in a gos- 
sipping book like the present it may readily 
be pardoned. Mr. Babbage’s pursuits, and 
his well-merited celebrity, have brought 
him into contact with many persons of 
distinction ; and he has, therefore, been able 
to stud his pages with many racy reminis- 
cences. With the Duke of Wellington he 
had frequent intercourse, and he tells us 
how the great captain, on some Court occa- 
sion, was mistaken for a beef-eater or a 
palace attendant, by a little dumpy man 
who could not see what was going on, and 
how his grace, upon being appealed to by 
the little dumpy man, procured him a place 
where he could witness the ceremony with- 
out obstruction — how Mr. B. met the duke 
one day at dinner, after seeing him only a 
short time before in St. James’s-street, and 
on expressing surprise that his grace could 
have been at Apsley House during the in- 
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terval to dress for the occasion, was in- 
formed that he had ordered his carriage to 
the House of Lords, and changed his attire 
in the vehicle— or how the hero of a hun- 
dred fights, on being asked by some cool 

uerist how he had managed to ‘thrash all 

apoleon’s marshals in succession, replied 
that he could not exactly explain the cir- 
cumstance, but thought that if any unex- 

cted incident, turned up in the midst of a 

attle to derange the whole programme, 
‘he could perhaps organize another plan 
more quickly than most of them.’ 

Referring to Mr..Rogers, Mr. Babbage 
informs us that the poet declared he had 
never written more than four, or at the 
utmost six, lines of verse in any one day of 
his life; and as an example of imaginative 
power far higher than ary to be found in 
the works ot the banker-bard, we learn 
that once when the latter sat at dinner 
with his back to a window consisting of a 
single sheet of glass, ne fancied that it was 
open, and caught cold in consequence ; an 
incident which Mr. Babbage ‘ capped,’ by 
stating that when he was unexpectedly de- 
tained in the country and had no night-cap, 
he tied a bit of string round his head and 
went to sleep in safety, feeling assured that 
this ideal gear would preserve him from 
taking cold. 

An anecdote of Brunel is worth recall. 
Whilst occupied in experimenting on rail- 
way motion, Mr. Babbage felt it expedient 
on one occasion to make a trip on a Sun- 
day, as that was the only day on which the 
line was clear. He found that it would be 
necessary to travel on the north (or wrong) 
rail, as there was some obstruction on the 
south. The fireman, however, was not 
forthcoming at the appointed hour, and 


TOO LATE. 


whilst waiting for him, a messenger arrived 

to say that the proper line was now free. 

Shortly afterwards an engine was seen ap- | 
roaching, and on stopping at the station, 

r. Brunel alighted. Fre had missed the 
only train of the day, and having ordered 
out a special engine, had driven the whole 
way at the rate of fifty miles an hour. Mr. 
Babbage informed him that but for the 
absence of the fireman he should have met 
him on the same line of rail, travelling at 
a speed of forty miles, and with a weight 
of thirty tons of iron in his wagons to give 
them a fearful momentum. What would 
Brunel have done? The question was put 
like a philosopher, and answered like a 
philosopher too. The latter replied, that 
in case he had seen such a train approach- 
ing he would have put on all the steam he 
could command, in the hope of overpower- 
ing the rival engine by the impétus of his 
own. 

But higher than the mere pleasure this 
work affords is the lesson of energy and 
intrepidity it inculeates. We have here 
glimpses of an intellect which seems never 
to have quailed before any difficulties, how- 
ever formidable they might appear, however 
insuperable they might ultimately prove. 
There is an air of boundless potentiality 
about Mr. Babbage’s schemes which in- 
spires us with respect for his noble auda- 
city. Whatever may have been the practi- 
cal outcome of this philosopher’s researches, 
his life, as exhibited in this fragmentary 
form, is calculated to afford a splendid 
stimulus to students of every class; for it 
exhibits a rare picture of perseverance, 
untiring devotion, and of true homage to 
the most arduous of pursuits. 











TOO LATE. 


As through the wind-waved mist of morning, 
Down a far sweep of sylvan glade 

Come glimpses of some glist’ning statue, 
Perplex’d with shifting sheen and shade, — 


So, through a veil of spectral vapours, 

Now shrined in sun, now steep’d in gloom, 
I see a sweet, mysterious phantom 

Of one beloved beyond the tomb. 


“To love, and then to lose, is better 

Than never to have loved?”’ Ah, well! 
But of a love by loss engender’d — 

A pheenix passion — who may tell ? 


Think that I never loved her, living ! 
Think of the awful throe of birth — 

The sudden travail of my passion — 
Begun the night she quitted earth! 


And ever since, beyond forgetting 
Of wasting care or wild caprice, 
It grows upon me in the pauses, 
nd feeds upon its own increase. 


And ever, in the spectral shadows, 

Now sun-enshrined, now draped in gloom, 
I see the sad, mysterious phantom — 

Of her beloved beyond the tomb ! 


D. C. GarpEtrTeE. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE END OF CLEVERNESS. 


“Where am I? 
O vanity, 
We are not what we deem, 
The sins that hold my heart in thrall, 
They are more real than all.” 
REV. J. WILLIAMS. 

As the uncle and nephew came out of 
church, and approached the yew-tree gate, 
Rachel came swiftly to meet them. “ Oh, 
Alick! oh, uncle!” she said breathlessly. 
“ Bessie says she is shocked to have turned 
your house upside down, but we could not 

o any further. Andher baby is born!” 

hen in answer to exclamations, half-dis- 
mayed, half-wondering, “ Yes, it is all right, 
so Nurse Jones says. I could not send to 
you, for we had to send everywhere at once. 
Mr. Harvey was not at home, and we tele- 
graphed to London, but no one has come 
yet, and now I have just written a note to 

ord ‘Keith with the news of his son and 
heir. And, uncle, she has set her heart on 
your baptizing him directly.” 

There was some demur, for though the 
child had made so sudden a rush into the 
world, there seemed to be no ground for im- 
mediate alarm ; and Mr. Clare, being always 
at hand, did not think it expedient. to give 
the name without knowing the father’s 
wishes with regard to that hereditary Alex- 
ander which had been borne by the dead 
son of the first marriage. A message, how- 
ever, came down to hasten him, and when 
—as he had often before done in cottages — 
he demanded of Nurse Jones whether 
private baptism were immediately necessary, 
she allowed that she saw no pressing danger, 
but added, “that the lady was in a way 
about it,’ and this both Rachel and her 
maid strongly corroborated. Rachel’s maid 
was an experienced person, whom Mrs. 
Curtis had selected with a view to Rachel’s 
weak state at the time of her marriage, and 
she showed herself anxious for anything 
that might abate Lady Keith’s excitement, 


to which they at length yielded, feeling that | 


resistance might be dangerous to her. She 
further insisted that the rite should be per- 
formed in her presence; nor was she satis- 
fied when Rachel had brought in her uncle, 
but insisted on likewise calling in her 
brother, who vaguely anxious, and fully 
conscious of the small size of the room, had 
remained down stairs. 

Mr. Clare always baptized his little par- 
ishioners, and no one was anxious about his 
manner of handling the little one, the touch 
of whose garments might be familiar, as 
being no other than his own parish baby 





linen. He could do no otherwise than give 
the child the name reiterated by the mother, 
in weak but impatient accents, “ Alexander 
Clare,” her brother’s own name, and when 
the short service was concluded, she called 
out triumphantly, “Make Alick kiss him, 
Rachel, and do homage to his young chief- 
tain.” 

They obeyed her, as she lay watching 
them, and a very pretty sight she was with 
her dark hair lying round her, a rosy colour 
on her cheeks, and light in her eyes; but 
Mr. Clare thought both her touch and voice 
feverish, and entreated Rachel not to let her 
talk. Indeed Alick longed to take Rachel 
away, but this was not at present feasible, 
since her maid was occupied with the infant, 
and Nurse Jones was so entirely a cottage 
practitioner that she was scarcely an avail- 
able attendant elsewhere. Bessie herself 
would by no means have parted with her 
sister-in-law, nor was it possible to reduce 
her to silence. ‘“ Alexander!” she said joy- 
fully, “I always promised my child that he 
should not have a stupid second son’s name. 
I had a right to my own father’s and 
brother’s name, and now it can’t be altered,” 
then catching a shade of disapproval upon 
Rachel’s face, “not that I would have hur- 
ried it on if I had not thought it right, poor 
little fellow, but now I do think he will do 
nicely, and I do think we have managed it 
all with less trouble than might have been 
expected.” 

ure by this time that she was talking too 
much, Rachel was glad to hear that Mr. 
Harvey was come. He was a friendly, 
elderly man, who knew them all intimately, 
having attended Alick through his tedious 
recovery, and his first measure was to clear 
the room. Rachel thought that “at her 
age” he might have accepted her services, 
rather than her maid’s, but she suspected 
Alick of instigating her exclusion, so eagerly 
did he pounce on her to make her eat, drink, 
and lie on the sofa, and so supremely scorn- 
ful was he of her views of sitting up, a 
measure which might be the more needful 
for want of a bed. 

On the whole, however, he was satisfied 
about her; alarm and excitement had re- 
strung her powers, and she knew herself to 
have done her part, so that she was ready 
to be both cheerful and important over the 
evening meal. Mr. Clare was by no means 
annoyed at this vicissitude, but rather 
amused at it, and specially diverted at the 
thought of what would be Mr. Lifford’s 
consternation. Lord Keith’s servant had 
come over, reporting his master to be a good 


deal worn out by the afternoon’s anxiety, 
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and recommending that he should not be 
again disturbed that night, so he was off 
their minds, and the only drawback to the 
pleasantness of the evening was surprise at 
seeing and hearing nothing from Mr. Har- 
vey. The London doctor arrived, he met 
him and took him up stairs at once; and 
then ensued a long stillness, all attempts at 
conversation died away, and Alick only now 
and then made attempts to send his compan- 
ions to bed. Mr. Clare went out to the 
hall to listen, or Rachel stole up to the ex- 
temporary nursery to consult Nurse Jones, 
whom she found very gruff at having been 
turned out in favour of Rachel’s maid. 

It was a strange time of suspense. Alick 
made Rachel lie on the sofa, and she almost 
heard the beating of her own heart; he 
sat by her, trying to seem to read, and his 
uncle stood by the open window, where the 
tinkle of a how bell came softly in from 
the meadows, and now and then the hoot of 
the owl round the church tower made the 
watchers start. To watch that calmed and 
earnest face was their great help in that 
hour of alarm; those sightless eyes, and 
broad, up-raised spiritual brow seemed so 
replete with steadfast trust and peace, that 
the very sight was soothing and supporting 
to the young husband and wife ; and when 
the long strokes of twelve resounded from 
the church tower, Mr. Clare, turning to- 
wards them, began in his full musical voice 
to repeat Bishop Ken’s noble midnight 
hymn — 

“My God, now I from sleep awake, 

The sole possession of me take ; 
From midnight terrors me secure, 
And guard my soul from thoughts impure.” 


To Rachel, who had so often heard that 
hour strike amid a tumult of midnight mis- 
eries, there was something in these words 
inexpressibly gentle and soothing; the tears 
sprang into her eyes, as if she had found the 
= to chase the grisly phantoms, and she 
clasped her husband’s hand, as though to 
communicate her comfort. 


“O may I always ready stand, 
With my lamp burning in my hand ; 
May Lin sight of Heaven rejoice, 
Whene’er I hear the Bridegroom’s voice.” 


Mr. Clare had just repeated this verse, 
when he paused, saying, “ They are coming 
down,” and moved quickly to meet them in 
the hall. Alick followed him to the door, 
but as they entered the dining-room, after a 
moment’s hesitation, returned to Rachel, as 
she sat upright and eager. “ After all, this 
may mean nothing,” he said. 








“ Oh, we don’t make it better by fancying 
it nothing,” said Rachel. “Let us try to 
meet it like your uncle. Oh, Alick, it 
seemed all this time as if I could pray again, 
as I never could since those sad times. He 
seemed so sure, such a rock to help and lean 
on.” 

He drew herclose tohim. “You are pray- 
ing for her!” he murmured, his soul so a 
sorbed in his sister that he could not admit 
other thoughts, and still they waited and 
watched till other sounds were heard. The 
London doctor was going away. Alick 
sprang to the door, and opened it as his 
uncle’s hand was on the lock. There was a 
mournful, solemn expression on his face, as 
they gazed mutely up in expectation. 
“ Children,” he said, “it is as we feared. 
This great sorrow is coming on us.” 

“Then there is danger,” said Alick, with 
stunned calmness. 

“More than danger,” said his uncle; 
“ they have tried all that skill can do.” 

“« Was it the fall ?” said Alick. 

“Tt was my bad management, it always 
is,” said Rachel, ever aftirmative. 

“ No, dear child” said Mr. Clare, “ there 
was fatal injury in the fall, and even abso- 
lute stillness for the last few hours could 
hardly have saved her. You have nothing 
to reproach yourself with.” 

“ And now ?” asked Alick, hoarsely. 

“Much more exhausted than when we 
were with her; sometimes faint, but still 
feverish. They think it may last man 
hours yet, poor dear child ; she has so muc 
youth and strength.” 

“ Does she know ?” 

“ Harvey thought some of their measures 
alarmed her but they soothed and encour- 
aged her while they saw any hope, and he 
thinks she has no real fears.” 

“ And how is it to be?”—said Alick. 
“ She ought ” — 

“Yes; Harvey thinks she ought, she is 
fully herself, and it can make no difference 
now. He is gone to judge about coming up 
at once; but, Alick, my poor boy you must 
speak to her. I have found that without 
seeing the face I cannot judge what my 
words may be doing. 

Rachel asked about poor Lord Keith, and 
was told that he was to be left in quiet that 
night, unless his wife should be very anxious 
for him at once. Mr. Harvey came down, 
bringing word that his patient was asking 
urgently for Mrs. Keith. 

“You had better let me go in first,” said 
Alick, his face changed by the firm but ten- 
der awestruck look. 

“ Not if she is asking for me,” said Rachel, 
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moving on, her heart feeling as if it would 
rend asunder, but her looks composed. 

Bessie’s face was in shade, but her voice 
had the old ring of coaxing archness. “I 
thought you would stay tosee the doctors | 
off. They had their revenge for stealing a 
march on them, and have. prowled about 
me till I was quite faint; and now I don’t 
feel a bit like sleep, though I am so tired. 
Would Alick think me _ very wicked if I 
kept you a little while ? Don’t I see Alick’s 
shadow? Dear old fellow, are you come to 
wish me good-night ? That is good of you. I 
am not going to plague you any more, Alick, 
I shall be so good now!. But what?” as 
he held back the curtains, and the light fell 
on his face. 

“Qh! there is nothing wrong with the 
baby ?” 

“No, dear Bessie, not with the baby,” said 
Alick, with strong emphasis. 

“ What, myself?” she said quickly, turn- 
ing her eyes from one face to the other. 

Alick told her the state of the case. 
Hers was a resolute character, or perhaps 
the double nature that had perplexed or 
chafed her brother was so integral 
that nothing could put it off. She fully 
comprehended, but as if she and herself 
were two separate persons. She asked 
how much time might be left to her, and 
hearing the doctor’s opinion, said, “ Then I 
think my poor old Lord Keith had better 
have his night’s rest in peace. But, oh! 
Ishould like to speak to Colin. Sené for 
him Alick; telegraph, Alick; he is at the 
Paddington Hotel. Send directly.” 

She was only tranquillized by her brother 
beginning to write a telegraphic message. 

“ Rachel,” she said, presently, ‘ Ermine 
must marry him now, and see to Lord Keith, 
and the little one —tell her so, please ;” 
them with her unfailing courtesy, “he will 
seem like your own child, dear Rachel, and 
you should have him; but you'll have a wan- 
dering home with the dear old Highlanders. 
Oh! I wonder if he will ever go into them, 
there must always be a Keith there, and 
they say he is sure of the Victoria Cross, 
though papa will not send up his name be- 
cause of being his own son.” Then passing 
her hand over her face, she exclaimed — 
“ Wasn’t I talking great nonsense, Rachel ? 
I don’t seem able to say what I mean.” 

“Tt is weakness, dearest,” said Rachel, 
‘perhaps you might gain a little strength if 
you were quite still and listen to my uncle.” 

“ Presently, O Rachel! I like the sound 
of your voice; I am glad Alick has got you. 
You suit him better than his wicked little 





sister ever did. You have been so kind to 


me to-night, Rachel; I never thought I 
should have Joved ag: so well, when I quiz- 
zed you about the F. U. E. E. I did use you 
ill then, Rachel, but I think you won Alick 
by it just by force of contrast,”— she was 
verging into the dreamy voice, and Rachel 
requested her to rest and be silent. 

“Tt can’t make any difference,” said Bes- 
sie, “and I'll try to be quiet and do all right, 
if you'll just let me have my child again. 
I do want to know who he is like. Iam so 
glad itis not he that was hurt. Oh! I did 
so want to have brought him. up to be like 
Alick.” 

The infant was brought, and she insisted 
on being lighted to see its face, which she 
declared to resemble her brother; and here 
her real self seemed to gain the mastery, and 


| calling it a poor little motherless thing, she 


fell into a fit of violent convulsive weeping, 
which ended in a fainting fit, and this was a 
fearfully perceptible stage on her way tothe 
dark valley. 

She was, however, conscious when she 
revived, and sent for her uncle, whom she 
begged to let her be laid in his churchyard, 
“near the willow tree;” not next to my 
aunt, I’m not good enough,” she said, “ but 
I could not cor that old ruined abbey, 
where all the Keiths go, and Alick always 
wanted me to be here — Alick was right!” 

The dreamy mist was coming on, nor was 
it ever wholly dispelled again. She listened, 
or seemed to listen, to her uncle’s prayers, 
but whenever he ceased, she began to talk— 
perhaps sensibly at first, but soon loosing the 
thread — sometimes about her child or hus- 
band, sometimes going back to those expres- 
sions of Charles Carleton that had been so 
dire a shock to her. “He ought not! I 
thought he knew better! Alick was right ! 
Come away, Rachel, I’ll never see him again. 
Ihave done nothing that he should insult 
me. Alick was right!” 

Then would come the sobs, terrible in 
themselves, and ending in fainting, and the 
whole scene was especially grievous to 
Alick, even more than to either of the 
other; for as her perception failed her, as- 
sociations carried her back to old arguments 
with him, and sometimes it was, “ Alick, in- 
deed you do not like to attribute motives,” 
sometimes. “ Indeed it is not all self-decep- 
tion,” or the recurring wail, ‘‘ Alick is right, 
only don’t let him be angry!” Ifhe told her 
how far he was from anger, she would make 
him kiss her, or return to some playful re- 
joinder, more piteous to hear than all, or in 
the midst would come on the deadly swoon. 

Morning light was streaming into the 
room when one of these swoons had fallen 
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on her, and no means of restoration availed 
to bring her back to anything but a gasping 
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life was gone from the earth in its incom- 
pleteness, without an unravelling of its com- 


condition, in which she lay supported in | plicated texture, and the wandering utter- 


Rachel’s arms. ‘The doctor had 


s hand on | ances that revealed how entirely the bro- 


her pulse, the only sounds outside were the | ther stood first with her, added poignanc 
twittering of the birds, and within, the tick-| to his regret for having been harsh wit 
ing of the clock, Alick’s deep-drawn breaths, | her. It could hardly be otherwise than that 


and his uncle’s prayer. 


Rachel felt a thrill | his censures, however just, should now recoil 


pass through the form she was supporting, | upon him, and in vain did Rachel try to 
she looked at Mr. Harvey, and understood | point out that every word of his sister's had 


his glance, but neither moved till Mr. Clare’s 
voice finished, when the doctor said, “ I fear- 
ed she would have suffered much more. 
Thank God!” 

He gently relieved Rachel from the now 
lifeless weight, and they knelt on for some 
moments in complete stillness, except that 
Alick’s breath became more laboured, and 
his shuddering shivering could no longer be 
repressed. Rachel was excessively terrified 
to perceive that his whole frame was trem- 
bling like an aspeneaf. He rose, however, 
bent to kiss his sister’s brow, and steadying 
himself by the furniture, made for the door. 
The others followed him, and in a few rapid 
words Rachel was assured that her fears 
were ungrounded, it was only an attack of 
his old Indian fever, which was apt to recur 
on any shock, but was by no means alarm- 
ing, though for the present it must be given 
way to. Indeed, his teeth were chattering 
too much for him to speak intelligibly, when 
he tried to tell Rachel to rest and not think 
of him. 

This of course was impossible, and the sun 
had scarcely risen before he was placed in 
his old quarters, the bed in the little inner 
study, and Rachel watched over him while 
Mr. Clare had driven off with the doctor to 
await the awakening of Lord Keith. 

Rachel had never so much _ needed 
strength. It was hard to believe the assu- 
rances of Alick, the doctor, and the whole 
house, that his condition was not critical, 
for he was exceedingly ill for some hours, 
the ailment having been coming on all night, 
though it was forced back by the resolute 
will, and it was aggravated by the intensity 
of his grief, which on the other hand broke 
forth the more violently from the failure of 
the physical powers. The brother and sis- 
ter had been so long alone in the world to- 
gether, and with all her faults she had been 
so winning, that it was.a grievous loss to 
him, coming too in the full bloom of her 
beauty and prosperity, when he was con- 
scious of having dealt severely with her foi- 
bles. All was at an end—that double 
thread of brilliant good nature and worldly 
selfishness, with the one strand of sound 
principle sometimes coming into sight. The 





proved that her better sense had all along 
acquiesced —he only felt what it might 
have been ifhe had been more indulgent and 
less ironical, and gave himself infinitely hard- 
er measure than he ever could have shown to 
her. It was long before the suffering, either 
mental or bodily, by any means abated, and 
Rachel felt extremely lonely, deserted, and 
doubtful whether she were in any way min- 
istering to his relief; but at last a gleam 
came upon her that he did like her attend- 
ing on him, and he began to say something 
about Bessie’s real love and esteem for her 
—softer grief was setting in, and the ail- 
ment was lessening. 

The summer morning was advancing, and 
the knell rung out its two deep notes from 
the church tower. Rachel had been dreading 
the effect on him, but he lay still, as if he had 
been waiting for it, and was evidently count- 
ing the twenty-three strokes that told the 
age of the deceased. Then he said he was 
mending, and should fall asleep if Rachel 
would leave him, see after the poor child, 
and his uncle should not come home within 
the next quarter of an hour, take measures 
to silence the bell for the morning service ; 
after which, he laid his injunctions on her 
to rest, or what should he say to her moth- 
er? And the approach toa smile with which 
these last words were spoken, enabled Ra- 
chel to obey in some comfort. 

After satisfying herself that the child was 
doing well, Rachel was obliged to go into 
her former room, and there to stand face to 
face with the white, still face so lately beam- 
ing with life. She was glad to be alone. The 
marble calm above all counteracted and drove 
aside the painful phantom left by Lovedy’s 
agony, and yet the words of that poor, per- 
secuted, suffering child came surging into 
her mind full of peace and hope. Perhaps 
it was the first time she had entered into 
what it is for weak things to confound the 
wise, or how things hidden from the intel- 
lectual can be revealed to babes; and she 
hid her face in her hands, and was thankful 
for the familiar words of old, “‘ That we may 
embrace and ever hold fast the blessed hope 
of everlasting life.” 

The continued clang of the bell warned 
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her. She looked round at the still uncleared 
room, poor Bessie’s rings and bracelets lying 
mingled with her own on the toilet table, 
and her little clock, Bessie’s own gift stand- 
ing ticking on as it had done at her peaceful 
rising only yeperday morning. 

She took out her hat, and was on her way 
to silence the bell-ringer, when Mr. Clare 
was driven up to the churchyard gate. _ 

Lord Keith had been greatly shocked, but 
not overpowered; he had spoken calmly 
and made minute inquiries, and Mr. Clare 
was evidently a little disappointed, repeat- 
ing that age and health made a difference, 
and that people showed their feelings in va- 
rious ways. Colonel Keith had been met 
at the station, and was with his brother, 
but would come to make arrangements in 
the course of the day. Rachel begged to 
stop the bell, representing that the asembled 
congregation included no male person capa- 
ble of reading the lessons; but Mr. Clare 
answered, “ No, my dear, this is not a day to 
do without such a beginning. We must do 
what wecan. Or stay, it is the last chapter 
of St.John. I could hardly fail in that. Sit 
near me, and give me the word if Ido, unless 
you want to be with Alick.” 

As Rachel knelt that day, the scales of 
self-conceit seemed to have gone. She 
had her childhood’s heart again. Her bit- 
ter remorse, her afterthoughts of perplexi- 
ty had been lulled in the lone calm of the 
respite, and when roused again, though even 
by so much sorrow, she woke to her old 
trust and hope. And when she listened 
to the expressive though calm rehearsal of 
that solemn sunrise, greeting to the weary 
darkling fishers on the shore of the moun- 
tain lake, it was to her as if the form so 
long hidden from her by mists of her own 
raising, once more shone forth, smoothing 
the vexed waters of her soul, and she could 
say with a new thrill of recognition, “It is 
the Lord.” 


Rachel guided him to a lovely spot, al- 
most overhanging the stream, with the dark 
calm pools beneath the high bank, and the 
willow casting a long morning shadow over it. 
Her mind went back to the merry drive 
from Avoncester, when she had first seen 
Elizabeth Keith, and had little dreamt 
that in one short year she should be choos- 
ing the spot for her grave. Mr. Clare 
paced the green nook,.and was satisfied, 
asking if it were not a very pretty place. 

“Yes,” said Rachel,“there is such a 
quiet freshness, and the willow-tree seems 
to guard it.” , 

“Ts there not a white foxglove on the 
bank ?” 

“ Yes, but with only a bell or two left at 
the top of the side spikes.” 

“Your aunt sowed the seed. It is 
strange that I was very near choosing this 
place nine years ago, but it could not be 
seen from my window, which was an object 
with me then.” 

Just then his quick ear detected that 
some one was at the parsonage door, and 
Rachel, turning round, exclaimed with hor- 
ror, “It is that unhappy Mr. Carleton.” 

“Poor young fellow,” said Mr Clare, 
with more of pity than of anger, “I had 
better speak to him.” 

But they were far from the path, and it 
was not possible to guide the blind steps 
rapidly between the graves and headstones ; 
so that before the pathway was reached 
young Carlton must have received the sad 
reply to his inquiries, for hurrying from the 
door he threw himself on his horse, and 
rode off at full speed. 

By the afternoon, when Colonel Keith 
came to Bishopsworthy, Alick was lying on 
the sofa with such a headache that he could 
neither see nor spell, and Rachel was writ- 
ing letters for him, both in the frame of 
mind in which the Colonel’s genuine warm 





Once Mr. Clare missed a word, and} 
paused for aid. She was crying too much | 
tobe ready, and, through her tears, could | 
not recover the passage so as to prompt him | 
before he had himself recalled the verse. | 
Perhaps a sense of failure was always good | 
for Rachel, but she was much concerned, | 
and her apologies quite distressed Mr. Clare. 

“ Dear child, no one could be expected 
to keep the place when there was so much 
to dwell on in the very comfort of the chap- 
ter. And now if you are not in haste, 
would you take me to the place that dear 
Bessie spoke of, by the willow-tree. I am 
almost afraid little Mary Lawrence’s grave 
may have left too little space.” 





affection and admiration for Bessie was 
very comforting, assisting them in puttin 
all past. misgivings out of sight. He ha 
induced his brother to see Mr. Harvey, and 
the result had been that Lord Keith had 
consented toa consultation the next day 
with an eminent London surgeon, since it 
was clear that the blow, not the sciatica, 
was answerable for the suffering which was 
evidently becoming severe. The Colonel 
of course intended to remain with his broth- 
er, at least till after the funeral. 

“Can you?” exclaimed Alick. ‘“ Ought 
you not to be at Avoncester ?” 

“T am not a witness, and the case is in 
excellent hands.” 
“Could you not run down? I shall be 
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available to-morrow, and I could be with | 
Lord Keith.” 

“ Thank you, Alick, it is impossible for me 
to leave him,” said Colin, so quietly that no 
one could have guessed how wo he felt | 
the deprivation of bringing her brother to | 
Ermine, and being present at the crisis to | 
which all his thoughts and endeavours had 
so long been directed. 

That assize day had long been a dream 
of dread to Rachel, and perhaps even more 
so to her husband. Yet how remote its in- 
terest actually seemed! They scarcely 
thought of it for the chief of the day. Al- 
ick looking very pale, though calling him- 
self well, went early to Timber End, and 
he had not long been gone before a card 
was brought in, with an urgent entreaty 
that Mrs. Keith would see Mrs. Carleton. 
Rachel longed to consult Mr. Clare, but he 
had gone out to a sick person, and she was | 
obliged to decide that Alick could scarcely 
wish her to refuse, reluctant and indignant 
as she felt. But her wrath lessened as she 
saw the lady’s tears and agitation, so 
great that for a moment no words were pos- 
sible, and the first were broken apologies 
for intruding, “ Nothing should have in- 
duced her, but her poor son was in such a 
dreadful state.” , 

Rachel again became cold and stern, and 
did not relent at the description of Char- 
lie’s horror and agony; for she was wonder- 
ing at the audacity of mentioning his grief 
to the wife of Lady Keith’s brother, and 
thinking that this weak, indulgent mother 
was the very person to make a foolish, mis- 
chievous son, and it was on her tongue’s end 
that she did not see to what she was indebt- 
ed for the favour of such a visit. Perhaps 
Mrs. Carleton perceived her resentment for 
she broke off, and urgently asked if poor 
dear Lady Keith had alluded to anything 
that had passed. “ Yes,” Rachel was forced 
to say; and when again pressed as to the 
manner of alluding, replied, “she was ex- 
ceedingly distressed and displeased,” with 
difficulty refraining from saying that he had 
done all the mischief. Mrs. Carleton was 
in no need of hearing it. “ Ah!” she said, 
“it was right, quite right. It was very 
wrong of my poor boy. Indeed I am not 
excusing him, but if you only knew how he 
blames himself.” 

“T am sure he ought,” Rachel could not 
help saying. 

Mrs. Carleton here entreated her to| 
listen, and seized her hand, so that there 
was no escape. The tale was broken and 
confused, but there could be little doubt of 





its correctness. Poor Bessie had been the 


bane of young Carleton’s life. She had 
never either decidedly accepted or repelled 
his affection, but, as she had truly said, let 
him follow her like a little dog, and amused 
herself with him in the absence of bet- 
ter game. He was in his father’s office, 
but her charms disturbed his application to 
business and kept him trifling among the 
croquet lawns of Littleworthy, whence his 
mother never had the resolution to banish 
her spoilt child. At last Miss Keith’s re- 
fusal of him, softened by a_half-implied 
hope, sent him forth to his uncle at Rio, on 
the promise that if he did his utmost there, 
he should in three years be enabled to offer 
Miss Keith more than a competence. With 
this hope he had for the first time applied 
himself to business in earnest, when he re- 
ceived the tidings of her marriage, and like 
a true spoilt child broke down at once in 
resolution, capacity, and health, so that his 
uncle was only too glad to ship him off for 
England. And when Lady Keith made 
her temporary home in her old neighbour- 
hood, the companionship began again, per- 
mitted by her in good nature, and almost 
contempt, and allowed by his family in con- 
fidence of the rectitude of both parties; 
and indeed nothing could be more true 


than that no harm had been intended. - 


But it was perilous ground; ladies, however 
highly principled, cannot leave off self- 
pleasing habits all at once, and the old 
terms returned sufficiently to render the 
barrier but slightly felt. When Lady 
Keith had spoken of her intention-of leav- 
ing Timber End, the reply had been the 
old complaint of her brother’s harshness 
and jealousy of his ardent and lasting af- 
fection, and reproof had not at once si- 
lenced him. This it was that had so start- 
led her as to make her hurry to her broth- 
er’s side, unheeding of her steps. 

As far as Rachel could make out, the 
poor young man’s grief and despair had 
been poured out to his mother, and she, un-~ 
able to soothe, had come to try to extract 
some assurance that the catastrophe had 
been unconnected with his folly. A very 
slight foundation would have served her — 
this Rachel would not give, honestly be- 
lieving him the cause of the accident, and 
also that the shock to the sense of duty 
higher than he could understand had oc- 
casioned the excitement which had de- 
stroyed the slender possibility of recovery. 
She pitied the unhappy man more than she 
had done at fitst, and she was much pained 
by his mother’s endeavours to obtain’ a 
palliative for him, but she could not be un- 
true. “Indeed,” she said “I fear no one 
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can say it was not so; I don’t think any- 
thing is made better by blinking the real- 
ity.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Keith, it is so dreadful. I 
cannot tell my poor son. I don’t know 
what might be the consequence.” 

Tears came into Rachel’s eyes. “ In- 
deed,” she said, “I am very sorry for you. 
I believe every one knows that I have felt 
what it is to be guilty of fatal mischief; 
but, indeed, indeed I am sure that to realize 
it all is the only way to endure it, so as to 
be the better for it. Believe me, I am very 
sorry; but I don’t think it would be any 
real comfort to your son to hear that poor 
Bessie had never been careful, or that I 
was inexperienced, or the nurse ignorant. 
It is better to look at it fairly. I hear Mr. 
Clare coming in. Will you see him?” she 
added suddenly, much relieved. 


But Mrs. Carleton did not wish to see | : 


him, and departed, thinking Alick Keith’s 
wife as bad as had ever been reported, and 
preparing an account of her mismanage- 
ment wherewith to remove her son’s re- 
morse. 

He was scarcely gone, and Rachel had 
not had time to speak to Mr. Clare, before 
another visitor was upon her, no other than 
Lord Keith’s daughter, Mrs. Comyn Men- 
teith; or, as she introduced herself, “ I’m 
Isabel. Icame down from London to-day 
because it was so very shocking and de- 
ag and I am dying to see my poor 
ittle brother and uncle Colin. I must 
keep away from poor papa till the doctors 
are gone, so I came here.” 

She was a little woman in the delicately 
featured style of sandy prettiness, and ex- 
ceedingly talkative and good-natured. The 
rapid tongue, though low and modulated, 
jarred painfully on Rachel’s feelings in the 
shaded staircase, where all in the house 
passed in silence, and she was glad to shut 
the door of the extemporary nursery, 
where Mrs. Menteith pounced upon the 
poor little baby, pitying him with all her 
might, comparing him with her own chil- 
dren, and asking authoritative questions, 
coupled with demonstrations of her inten- 
tion of carrying him off to her own nursery 
establishment, which had been left in Scot- 
land with a head nurse, whose name came 
in with every fourth word —that is, if he 
lived at all,which she seemed to think a 
hopeless matter. 

She spoke of “poor dear Bessie,” with 
such affection as was implied in “ Oh, she 
was such a darling! I got on with her 
immensely. Why didn’t you send to me, 
though I don’t know that Donald would 
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have let me come;” and she insisted on 
learning the whole history, illustrating it 


| profusely with personal experiences. Ra- 


chel was constantly hoping to be released 
from a subject so intensely painful; but 
curiosity prevailed through the chatter, 
and kept hold of the thread of the story. 
She decidedly thought herself defrauded of 
asummons. “ It was very odd of them all 
not to telegraph for me. Those telegrams 
are such a dreadful shock. There came one 
just as I set out from Timber End, and I 
made sure'little Sandie was ill at home, for 
you know the child is very delicate, and 
there are so many things going about, and 
what with all this dreadful business, I was 
ready to faint, and after all it was only,a 
stupid thing for Uncle Colin from those 
people at Avoncester.” 

* You do nut know what it was?” 
‘Somebody was convicted or acquitted, I 
forget which; but I know it had something 
to do with Uncle Colin’s journey to Russia ; 
so ridiculous of him at his age, when he 
ought to know better, and so unlucky for all 
the family, his engagement to that swind- 
ler’s sister. By the by, did not he cheat 
you out of ever so much money ?” 

“ Oh, that had nothing to do with it — it 
was not Miss Williams’s brother —he was 
not tried.” 

“Wasn't he? I thought he was found 
guilty or something; but it is very unfortu- 
nate for the family, for Uncle Colin won’t 
give her up, though she is a terrible cripple, 
too. And to tell you a secret, it was his ob-' 
stinacy that made papa marry again; and 
now it is of no use, this poor little fellow 
will never live, and this sharper’s sister will 
be Lady Keith after all! So unlucky! 
Papa says she is very handsome, and poor 
Bessie declares she is quite ladylike.” 

“‘ The most superior person | ever knew,” 
said Rachel, indignantly, 

“Ah, yes, of course she must be very 
clever and artful if her brother is a swindler.” 

‘‘ But indeed he is not, he was cheated; 
the swindler was Maddox.” 

“Oh, but he was a glass-blower, or some- 
thing, I know, and her sister is a governess. 
I am sure it is no fault of mine! The par- 
ties I gave to get him and Jessie Douglas 
together! Donald was quite savage about 
the bills. And after all Uncle Colin went 
and caught cold, and would not come! I 
would not have minded half so much if it 
had been Jessie Douglas; but to have her 
at Gowanbrae —a_glass-blower’s daughter 
— isn’t it too bad?” 

“ Her father was a clergyman of a good 
Welsh family.” 
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‘‘Was he? Then her brother or some- 

body had something to do with glass.” 
Attempts at explanation were vain, the 

good lady had an incapacity of attention, 


and was resolved on her grievance. She 
went away at last because “those horrid 
doctors will be gone now, and I will be able 
to see poor papa, and tell him when I will 
take home the baby, though I don’t believe 
he will live to be taken anywhere, poor dear 
little man.” 

She handled him so much more scientifi- 
cally than Rachel could do, that it was quite 
humiliating, and yet to listen to her talk, 
and think of committing any child to her 
charge was sickening, and Rachel already 
felt a love and pity for her little charge that 
made her wretched at the thoughts of the 
prognostic about him. 

“You are tired with your visitors, my 
dear,” said Mr. Clare, holding out his hand 
towards her, when she returned to him. 

“ How do you know ?” she asked. 

“By the sound of your move across the | 
room, and the stream of talk I heard above 
must be enough to exhaust any one.” 

“She thinks badly of that poor child,” 
said Rachel, her voice trembling. 

“My dear, it would take a good deal to 
make me uneasy about anything I heard in 
that voice.” 

“ And if he lives, she is to have the charge 
of him,” added Rachel. | 

“ That is another matter on which I would | 

suspend my fears,” said Mr. Clare. “Come 
out, and take a turn in the peacock path. | 
You want air more than rest. So you have 
been talked to death.” 
_ “And I am afraid she is gone to talk Al- | 
ick to death! I wonder when Alick will | 
come home,” she proceeded, as they enter- | 
ed on the path. “She says Colonel Keith | 
had a telegram about the result of the trial, | 
but she does not know what it was, nor in- 
deed who was tried.” 

“ Alick will not keep you in doubt longer 
than he can help,” said Mr. Clare. 

“You know all about it!” said Rachel. 
“The facts every one must know, but I 
mean that which led to them.” 

“ Alick told me you had suffered very | 
much.” | 

“T don’t know whether it is a right ques- | 
tion, but if it is, I should much like to know | 
what Alick did say. I begged him to tell 
you all, or it would not have been fair to- 
wards you to bring me here.” 

“ He told me that he knew you had been 
blind and wilful, but that your confidence had | 
been cruelly abused, and you had been most | 
unselfish throughout.” 
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“I did not mean so much what L had 
done as what I am — what I was.” 

“ The first time he mentioned you, it was 
as one of the reasons that he wished to take 
our dear Bessie to Avonmouth. He said 
there was a girl there of a strong spirit, in- 
dependent and thorough-going, and think- 
ing for herself. He said, ‘to be sure, she 
generally thinks wrong, but there’s a can- 
dour and simplicity about her that make her 
wildest blunders better than parrot com- 
monplace, and he thought your reality 
might impress his sister. Even then I gath- 
ered what was coming.” 

“ And how wrong and foolish you must 
have thought it.” 

“TI hoped I might trust my boy’s judg- 
ment.” 

Indeed, you could not think it worse for 
him than I did; but I was ill and weak, and 
could not help letting Alick do what he 
would; but I have never understood it. I 
told him how unsettled my views were, and 
he did not seem to mind” — 

“ My dear, may I ask if this sense of be- 
ing unsettled is with you still?” 

“I don’t know! I had no power to read or 
think for a long time ; and now, since I have 
been here, I hope it has not been hypocrisy, 
for going on in your way and his has been 
very sweet to me, and made me feel as I used 
when I was a young girl, with only an ugly 
dream between that I don’t like to look at, 
and yet that dream-was my real life that I 
made for myself.” : 

“ Dear child, I have little doubt that Al- 
ick knew it would come to this.” | 

Rachel paused. “ What, you and he think 
a woman’s doubts so vague and shallow as to 
be always mastered by a husband’s influ- 
ence ?” 

Mr. Clare was embarrassed. If he had 
thought so he had not expected her to make 
the inference. He asked her if she could 
venture to look back on her dream so as to 
mention what had chiefly distressed her. 
He could not see her frowning effort at rec- 
ollection, but after a pause, she said, “ Things 
will seem to you like trifles, indeed, individu- 
al criticisms appear so to me ; but the difficul- 
ty to my mind is that I don’t see these objec- 
tions fairly grappled with. There is either 
denunciation or weak argument; but I can 
better recollect the impression on my ow 
mind than what made it.” . 

“Yes, I know that feeling but are you 
sure you have seen all the arguments ?” 

“Tcannot tell— perhaps not. Whenever 
I get a book with anything in it, somebody 
says it is not sound.” 

“ And you therefore conclude that a sound 
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book can have nothing in it ?” he asked, smil- 
ing. . 
“Well, most of the new “sound” books 
that I have met with are just what my mother 
and sister like — either dull, or sentimental 
and trashy.” 

‘ Perhaps those that get into popular cir- 
culation do deserve some of your terms for 
them. TIllogical replies break down and 
carry off some who have pinned their faith 
to them; but are you sure that though you 
have read much, you have read deep?” 

“T have read more deeply than any one I 
know — women, I mean — or than any man 
ever showed me he had read. Indeed, I am 
trying not to say it in conceit, but Ermine 
Williams does not read argumentative books, 
and oo almost always make as if 
they knew nothing about them.” 

“T think you may be of great use to me, 
my dear, if you will help me. The bishop 
has desired me to preach the next visitation 
sermon, and he wishes it to be on some of 
these subjects. Now, if you will help me 
with the book work, it will be very kind in 
you, and might serve to clear your mind 
about some of the details, though you must 
be prepared for some questions being unan- 
swered.” 

“ Best so,” replied Rachel, “I don’t like 
small answers to great questions.” 

“Nor I. Only let us take care not to get 
absorbed in admiring the boldness that picks 
out stones to be stumbled over.” 

“Do you object to my having read, and 
thought, and tried ?” 

“Certainly not. Those who have the ca- 
pability should, if they feel disturbed, work 
out the argument. Nothing is gained while 
it is felt that both sides have not been heard. 
I do not myself believe that a humble, 
patient, earnest spirit can go far wrong, 
though it may for a time be tried, and peo- 
ple often cry out at the first stumbling block, 
and then feel committed to the exclamations 
they have made.” ~ 

The conversation was here ended by the 
sight of Alick coming slowly and wearily in 
from the churchyard, looking as if some fresh 
weight were upon him, and he soon told 
them that the doctors had pronounced that 


. Lord Keith was in a critical state, and would 


probably have much to suffer from the forma- 
tion that had begun where he had received 
the neglected bruise in the side. No word of 
censure of poor Bessie had been breathed, 
nor did Alick mention her name, but he 
deeply suffered under the fulfilment of his 
own predictions, and his subdued, dejected 
manner expressed far more than did his 
words. Rachel asked how Lord Keith seemed. 








“Qh, there’s no getting at his feelings. 
He was very civil to me —asked after you, 
Rachel— told me to give you his thanks, | 
but not a single word about anything nearer. 
Then I had to read the paper to him —all 
that dinner at Lioupedl and he made re- 
marks, and expected me to know what it 
was about. I suppose he does feel; the 
colonel says he is exceedingly cut up, and he 
looks like a man of eighty, infinitely worse 
than last time I saw him, but I don’t know 
what to make of him.” 

“ And, Alick, did you hear the verdict ?” 

“ What verdict ?” ¥y 

“ That man at. Avoncester. Mrs. Men- 
teith said there had been a telegram.” 

Alick looked startled. “This has put 
everything out of my head!” he said. 
“ What was the verdict ?” 

“That was just what she could not tell. 
She did not quite know who was tried.” 

“ And she came here and harassed you 
with it,” he said, looking at her anxiously. 
“ Asif you had not gone through enough 
already.” 

‘“‘Never mind that now. It seems so long 
ago now that I can hardly think much about 
it; and I have had another visitor,” she 
added, as Mr. Clare left them to themselves, 
“Mrs. Carleton —that poor son of hers is 
in such distress.” 

“ She has been palavering you over,” he 
said, in a tone more like displeasure than he 
had ever used towards her. 

“Indeed, Alick, if you would listen you 
would find him very much to be pitied.” 

“T only wish never to hear of any of them 
again.” He did not speak like himself, and 
Rachel was aghast. 

“T thought you would not object to my 
letting her in,” she began, 

“ T never said I did,” he answered, “I can 
never think of him but as having caused her 
death, and it was no thanks to him that 
there was nothing worse.” 

The sternness of his manner would have 
silenced Rachel but for her strong sense of 
truth and justice, which made her persevere 
in saying, “ There may have been more ex- 
cuse than you believe.” 

“Do you suppose that is any satisfaction 
tome?” He walked decidedly away, and 
entered by the library window, and she stood 
grieved and wondering whetuer she had been 
wrong in pitying, or whether he were too 
harsh in his indignation. It was a sign that 
her tone and spirit had recovered, that she 
did not succumb in judgment, though she felt 
utterly puzzled and miserable till she recol- 
lected how unwell, weary, and unhappy he 
was, and that every fresh perception of his 
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sister’s errors was like a poisoned arrow to 
him ; and then she felt shocked at having 
obtruded the subject on him at all, and when 
she found him leaning back in his chair, 
spent and worn out, she waited on him in 
the quietest, gentlest way she could accom- 
plish, and tried to show that she had put the 
subject entirely aside. However when they 
were next alone together, he turned his face 
away and muttered, “ What did that woman 
say to you?” 


“ Oh, Alick, I am sorry I began! It only 
gives you pain.” 

“ Goon”? — 

She did go on till she had told all, and 
he uttered no word of comment. She longed 
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TO LOUISE—~ESQUIMAUX DISHES. 


to ask whether he disapproved of her having 
permitted the interview ; but as he did not 
again recur to the topic, it was making a 
real and legitimate use of strength of mind 
to abstain from teasing him on the matter. 
Yet when she recollected what wordly hon- 
our would once have exacted of a military 
man, and the conflicts between religion and 
— opinion, she felt thankful indeed that 

alfa century lay between her and that 
terrible code, and even as it was, per- 
ceiving the strong hold that just resent- 
ment had taken on her husband’s silently 
determined nature, sh could not think of 
the neighborhood of the Carleton family 
without dread. 





TO LOUISE. 


Oh, co-co-come take a walk to North Bub-bub- 
beach, 

Co-co-come with me; see the monkeys and 
bub-bub-bear ; 

On your che-che-cheek a soft bub-bub-bloom 
like a pe-peach 

Will be-be placed by the be-be-balmy sea air. 


Some pe-pe-pea-nuts I’ll pup-pup-purchase fuf- 
fuf-for thee, 

And them to the mum-monkeys we’ll throw ; 

And there we’ll the co-co-cockatoos see, 

At North Bub-bub-beach where the sea bub- 
bub-breezes bub-blow. 


The wild ca-ca-cat we also can te-te-tease, 

And po-po-poke ste-ste-sticks through the bub- 
bars of its ca-ca-cage ; . 

I’m sure you will laugh, mum-my Louise, 

When you sce the wild bub-bub-beast in a rage. 


And we’ll there see a bub-bub-blue faced bub- 
bab-boon, 

And pup-pup-parrots of bub-bub-beautiful hues, 

And a nun-nun-nice little sharp’ cuc-cuc-cun- 
ning c00-coo-coon— 

Oh, co-co-come ded-ded-dearest, pup-pray don’t 
refuse. 


Esquimavux Disnes. —I found myself butt 
up against a dozen Esquimaux, all lusty fel- 
lows, and crowded together in a heap, each 
armed with a knife! But there was no cause 
for alarm. The knives were not for any war- 
like or evil purpose. They were being used 
simply for cutting off strips of seal, to be shoved 
into the widely extended mouths of the hungry 
people before me. Quite at the back of the 





seated between two pretty females, all three en- 
gaged in doing full justice to a dish of smoking- 
hot seal-blood! Seeing me, Koojesse at first 
seemed abashed ; but on my expressing a readi- 
ness to partake of any food they had to spare, 
one of the women immediately drew forth from 
the stew-pan about four inches of seal vertebree, 
surrounded by good meat. I managed to eat 
the latter, and then determined to try the seal- 
blood. To my surprise, I found it excellent. 
On first receiving the dish containing this Es- 
quimaux stew, I hesitated. It had gone the 
round several times, being replenished as occa- 
sion required ; but its external appearance was 
not at all inviting. Probably it had never gone 
through the cleaning process, for it looked as 
though such were the case. But I screwed up 
courage to try it, and finally, when the dish 
came again to those by my side, I asked Koojesse, 
“Pee-uke?” (is it good?) ‘ Armelarng, arme- 
larng”’(yes, yes), was the reply. All eyes were 
fixed upon me asI prepared to join with them 
in drinking some of their favourite soup. Now 
the custom of the Esquimaux in drinking seal- 
blood is to take onetlong s-0-0-0-p — one mouth- 
ful, and then pass the dish on to the rest till the 
round is made. I followed suit, and, to my as- 
tonishment, found the mixture not only good, 
but really excellent. I could not have believed 
it Was so far superior to what my previous no- 
tions had led me to expect. Seeing I was 
pleased with it, she who presided at the feast 
instantly made ready a pretty little cup, which 
was clean outside and in, or clean as an Esqui- 
maux can make it, and filled it with the hot 
seal-blood. This I sipped down with as much 
satisfaction as any fuod I had eaten in my life ; 
and, in return for the friendly act of my Innuit 
hostess, I gave her a highly-coloured cotton hand- 
kerchief. She was in eestasies with it, and the 
whole company joined with her in expressions 
of kindness and good will toward me. —Life 


tent I perceived my Esquimaux friend Koojesse | with the Esquimauz, by Captain C.F’, Hall. 





EMILY CHESTER. 


From The Saturday Review. 
EMILY CHESTER.* 


THAT extraordinary mixture of electro- 
biology and the Family Bible which is so 
delightful to the American mind is never 
likely to become very popular in this coun- 
try. English people prefer to enjoy their 
religion and their conjuring separately, and 
it would be a very ambiguous compliment to 
an Anglican dignitary to talk of the Daven- 
port Brothers as his truest coadjutors. Be- 
sides, in England, though by no means averse 
to cant in such matters, we cannot tolerate 
a mystic jargon; and, of all jargons that 
ever a pack of charlatans invented to take 
in simple folk, that of religious spiritualism 
is the most utterly windy and incomprehen- 
sible. The few terms which are available 
to the most pretentious of ordinary religious 
professors really mean something, though 
perhaps not much, in the mouths of such 
rege: and everybody may easily get to 

now what they mean. But the lingo of 
the American spiritualists, even of the most 
exalted among them, though compounded of 
words in common use, has literally no mean- 
ing at all toa plain man. A street preach- 
er who asks the passer-by how his soul is 
may be an exceedingly offensive personage, 
but his question conveys a certain idea, 
which is a great deal more than can be said 
of much that Emerson and his. followers 
think ineffably grand and sublime. Emily 
Chester is an elaborate étude in this style on 
latent physical affinities, and on human 
powerlessness to resist or even control them. 
The writer displays that compound affection 
for religious and biological truths which is 
the characteristic of so many of his country- 
men, and he frequently puzzles an English 
reader as much as they do as to what it all 
comes to. He dedicates the book to his 
mother, with the slightly inappropriate bi- 
blical quotation, “ Such as I have, give I 
unto thee,” and takes for his motto Goethe’s 
dictum that “It is in her monstrosities that 
nature discloses to us her secrets.” The 
candour with which the author avows his 
method of illustration saves the reader all 
perplexity as to whether the heroine was 
intended to represent a human being or 
somethingelse. Perhaps “absurdity” would 
give a better notion of Emily Chester’s 
character than the stronger term borrowed 
from Goethe. The conception, is not so 
much monstrous as silly, and whether nature 
could possible produce such a creature, even 





* Emily Chester. A Novel. Boston: Ticknor 
® Fields. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Mars- 
on, 
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for the sake of disclosing the most important 
of her secrets, may very reasonably be 
doubted. 

The three personages through whom the 
idea of the book is developed are Emily 
Chester and her two lovers. The story, 
such as it is, turns on the relations between 
Emily and first one, and then the other, of 
her suitors. Towards one she has the 
strongest physical repulsion, while the other 
is “ one of her constitutional weaknesses, he 
is so thoroughly harmonious.” Max Cram- 
pton, the first of these, is a familiar charac- 
ter in young ladies’ novels, and is one of the 
most thoroughly unpleasant of all the regu- 
lar types of impossible people. He is the 
man with the irresistible will. Though sin- 
gularly disagreeable to look upon, still “ you 
felt instinctively his enormous mental 
strength ; that, had he chosen, he could 
have bent you to his will as easily as the 
physical giants of old could double up a bar 
of iron.” Luckily, he had “a mental truth 
and precision, a constitutional indissoluble 
allegiance to reality, which served him in 
place of conscience ;” yet “ he would have 
fully entered into Lord Steyne’s feelings 
when he said of Becky Sharp, ‘ She’s mag- 
nificent at lies’”— which seems to mean 
that he had a tremendous allegiance to 
truth and an equally tremendous sympathy 
with lies, a subtlety of character that an 
ordinary mind can hardly enter into. The 
customary undertone of his voice is that of 
sardonic sneering: and he always speaks 
coolly, decisively, and “with the utmost 
sangfroid.” However his chief points are 
irresistible will, an extraordinarily exalted 
conscientiousness, and a very clear intellect. 
The chief purpose of his life is to make 
Emily Chester his wife. Against this the 
heroine resolutely sets her face. She dreads 
the strength of his will, and he is always 
saying something which, in spite of the rev- 
erence with which she regards his intellec- 
tual powers, makes her whole frame dilate 
with mingled scorn and fear and hatred. 
Frederick Hastings, who is harmonious to 
her, is little better than a blurred sketch to 
the reader. The most careful attention fails 
to reveal exactly what he is intended to 
represent. He is handsome, rather a dandy, 
very lazy, and he too has a strong will. 
His whole character and appearance con- 
vey the idea of “ harmony,” and apparently 
Emily is rather in love with him. They 
take long esthetic walks, and are reported 
by the author to discourse on all sorts of 
abstruse matters. Max is forced by a call 
of duty to leave Baltimore, and goes to 
Europe. His letters to Emily “tell her all 
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he met with that was likely to entertain 
or amuse her, and spoke of those things 
which they both held highest — of earnest- 
ness, and truthfulness, and duty — until 
both her mind and heart felt strong and 
brave.” The talk about earnestness and 
duty makes her forget the physical repulsion 
, invariably inspired by his presence; and 
when the conversation during the esthetic 
walks “ turned upon subjects which she and 
Max had talked over, or when she made 





fresh mental progress, entering, to her, un- 
known fields of thought, she felt a want 


EMILY CHESTER. 


horrible sensations. But one evening in 
Italy, as she was dreamily enjoying the 
moonlight and thinking of Dr. Hastings’ 
beautiful eyes and pleasant voice, her hus- 
band suddenly stepped out on to the bal- 
cony where she was standing, and attempt- 
ed to embrace her. The shock was too 
startling, and: the full splendour of the 
moonlight revealed to Max “ the vision of 
a woman shrinking, almost crouching, 
against the angle of the balustrade that 
stopped her flight, with hands stretched out 
to drive him off, every particle of her ex- 








which Frederick Hastings had no power to | pressing disgust, horror, loathing, with as 
supply.” Frederick, on the contrary, be-| frightful power and emphasis as _though 
gins to learn that “she was one of those| each fibre had found separate voice and 
women, few and far between, who are really | shrieked its abhorrence.” Max understands 
worth marrying— women so valuable in | the whole thing at a glance, and henceforth 
themselves, so mind-body-and-soul-satisfying, | he and his wife live on in intense mutual 
that it is no loss to give up the whole world | admiration, intense mutual pity, and hope- 
to gain them,” and very reasonably asks her | less estrangement. In the presence of oth- 
to marry him. Greatly to his surprise,|ers, they are respectful and courteous to 
Emily refuses him, and for the soundest | one another; when alone, they appear not 
philosophical reasons, because, if she were | to interchange a word. Max felt that “in 
to meet him on his own level, she should in- | working his own wild passionate will in de- 
evitably lose her power over him; in ceas-| fiance of the warnings of nature, that in 
ing to be his aspiration, and becoming a | using his strength of character and purpose 
possessed reality, she would be giving up her | gradually to deprive another human soul 
strongest hold upon him. No amount of of its birthright of free-will, he had sinned 
love could stand before the “conflict o¥| against God and nature, and must now suf- 
natures” which must ensue. “You are | fer the inevitable pénalty ;” so he privately 
constitutionally insufficient for me,” she ex- | slips a bit of paper into Emily’s Bible with 
claims, “and we should soon be weary of| the words written on it, “I am going away, 
one another.” to try to live less for myself and more for 
Though a philosopher, Dr. Hastings is| others.” When Emily finds this, “ the 
rather put out by this biological snubbing, | warm, softening tears — to her eyes,” 
and eventually goes to sea. Then Emily | and she exclaims, “ Oh, dear friend, you 
finds life a burden to her. She thought| have found the true path; I will try to 
she could endure the trial of her lover’s ab- | follow you upon it.” 
sence, and the humiliation which she felt at} It is worth while to rub one’s eyes and 
this miscalculation of her strength and ear- | think what all this dreadful horror means. 
nestness threw her into a sort of biological | Max is full of passionate love and appreci- 
aralysis. A sensible woman would have ation of Emily. Emily is full of reverence 
een only too glad to accept a man whom | and appreciation of Max, and, on the whole, 
she was very fond of, without fretting her-| rather loves him than otherwise. Why on 
self as to a future conflict of natures or|earth should they not be happy? Be- 
constitutional insufficiency. But this would | cause Emily suffers the keenest agony, and 
be incompatible with Emersonian earnest-|all her fibres shriek abhorrence at the 
ness, or perhaps with the fundamental no-| thought of Max and his iron will. Why 
tion of a natural monstrosity. At length | should she not have married Hastings? 
Max comes back to Baltimore, finds Emily | Because she felt as much above his level as 
apparently dying, proposes to her, and they | below that of Max, and an everlasting con- 
are instantly married. For some time after | flict of natures would have come of this 
their marriage they get on pretty smooth- | constitutional insufficiency. Surely, if a 
rh but wien Emily recovers - health she | little common sense had been mixed with 
nds that her old sensibility to nervous in-| her sensitive fibres, all would have gone 
fluences has also returned with increased | well. But granting that nature might have 
force, and that Max’s physical repulsion is | left out common sense in the creation of 
more dreadful than ever. Of course, now | such a “ monstrosity,” for the purpose of 
that she is his wife, this is exceedingly awk- | conveyimg some important biological truth, 
ward, and she does her best to repress her | what secret is it that is thus revealed ? 
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That occasionally a nervous physical abhor- 
rence of another person of the most distress- 
ing kind is compatible with the fullest in- 
tellectual sympathy and the warmest mor- 

reverence. It is unquestionable that 
people take what they call instinctive likes 
and dislikes, for which they can not give 
any sort of explanation. But such impul- 
sive sentiments can not very well arise from 
the absence or presence of a rooted ner- 
vous aflinity, because further acquaintance 
with the objects of them almost always 
speedily dissipates such sentiments. This, 
of course, only refers to the cases where 
the sentiment really exists,and not to the 
multitude of foolish persons who profess to 
feel an instinctive liking or dislike, when in 
truth they feel nothing at all except a de- 
sire to say something. Wherever such an 
abhorrence is genuine, it no more reveals 
a secret of nature than does the terror 
which some persons feel at the presence of 
acatin the room. And there are some 
persons physically repulsive to everybody, 
fron a markedly sinister or displeasing ex- 
pression, or from the knowledge that they 
are cruel, or violent, or in some other way 
offensive to us. But is it possible that you 
should admire and sympathize to the very 
fullest degree with a man’s acuteness, 
breadth and profundity of, intellect, that 
you should reverence his truthfulness, be- 
nevolence, industry —in fact, should find 
in him every possible excellence of human 
character — and yet in the absence of any 
extreme physical defect, that you should 
feel his bodily presence so odious, so dis- 
tressing, as to be simply intolerable? It 
would be absurd to settle such a question 
by an ipse dizit, byt we can only say that to 
us the improbability seems overwhelming. 

The theme of two people unequally 
yoked is not strikingly novel, but the facts 
on which the author bases the inequality 
certainly are so. And the way in which he 
works out the conclusion of his story is orig- 
inal and very ingenious, but scarcely less 
wearisome than it is new. A French wri- 











ter would, of course, have brought back 
Frederick Hastings, and we should have 
had endless impurity, after the fashion of 
Fanny, winding up with a double suicide. 
An Englishman would have introduced a 
child whose death-bed might have put an 
end to the alienation of its father and moth- 
er. The American rather follows the Ger- 
man mode of winding up, and we are drag- 
ged through scores of pages of tedious 
analysis — tedious because the incidents by 
which the conflicting emotions of the actors 
are laid bare are so dreadfully dull and 


|trifling. Frederick Hastings comes back, 


and is afflicted with the deepest anguish on 
finding Emily married. This, then, is the 
situation : — Hastings, more in love than ev- 
er, and fuller of appreciation of Emily’s no- 
bleness of character, without a thought of 
dishonour, yet unable to tear himself away ; 
Emily, reminded keenly by her revived af- 
fection for a rejected lover of the strength 
of the fetters in which she is bound, but 
resolutely striving against every possible 
temptation to swerve even in imagination 
from her duty to her husband; Max, finally 
rendering full justice both to Hastings’ ten- 
der recognition of Emily’s character, and to 
his wife’s earnest struggle, and himself do- 
ing all he can to lighten her burden. All 
three are thrown into a country house to- 
gether, and the exact positions of the actors 
are laboriously illustrated in little incidents 
in morning rides, in games of chess, in dra- 
matic tableaux, or in capping verses. In 
the end, Hastings is summoned to join his 
vessel, Emily withers away and dies, and 
Max is left more dead than alive with men- 
tal agony. A more morbid situation could 
scarcely have been invented than is found 
in these protracted scenes; but the author 
has thrown over them a very remarkable 
air of purity, which, for a time, blinds one 
to the fundamental absurdity of the whole 
thing. People who do not object to a book 
for being rather dull and thoruughly unreal 
will find Emily Chester a very fair specimen 
of a transcendental novel. 





Cottectors of choice books will be glad to 
hear that M. Ambroise Firmin Didot has fol- 
lowed up his exquisite little editions of Horace 
and Virgil by an edition of Anacreon, which 
for beauty of typography and fitness of illus- 


tration leaves nothing to be desired. Fifty-four 
charming little photographs, amazingly clear 
and distinct, illustrate the odes, which are pre- 
faced by a luminous introduction from the pen 
of the accomplished editor. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
DON CARLOS AND PHILIP II. * 


A recutfar Nemesis seems to have been | 
reserved for the most unsuccessful in Spain’s | 
long list of unsuccessful kings. That whole | 
nations would curse the memory of Philip | 
II. was probably an eventuality foreseen by 
himself with pious self-satisfaction. That 
his name would come to be regarded as ty 
ical of an unflinching zeal for the Catholic 
faith and its chosen instrument, the Holy 
Office, and of a consistent sacrifice on their 
behalf of the commonest claims of humani- 
ty, was the kind of fame he had doubtless 
marked out as his own from the moment 
when he succeeded to half his father’s em- 

ire. But that his statecraft would be laid 

are before the eager eyes of an heretical. 
posterity —that Frenchmen and Flemings, 

nglishmen and Germans, would be permit- 
ted by his own royal successors to tear aside 
with reckless hands the veil of mystery with 
which he loved to yates 4 the diplomacy of 
the Escurial — could not have been divined 
by him even during his most stringent ef- 
forts at self-abasement. Philip’s deeds were 


avenged by the dispersion of his Armada 
and the liberation of the Netherlands, by 
the downfall of Spanish power and of Cath- 
olic supremacy; and _ his statecraft, as dear 


to his heart as the victories of his Albas and 
the galleys of his Sidonias, has fallen to the 
ground before historical researches conduct- 
ed by inquirers whom the learned heads of 
his own day would have despised as heartily 
as his generals despised the burgher-guard 
of Antwerp, and his admirals Drake and his 
brother-pirates. One by one, the clouds 
with which Philip industriously obscured the 
cumbrous movements of his unwieldy policy 
are clearing away before the sunlight of 
history ; and the hapless king already stands 
exposed before the world with all his weari- 
some paraphernalia of intrigue and chi- 
cane. 

But if the process of judging of a man 
by the evidence of his own handwriting — 
or, at all events, of witnesses deriving their 
knowledge of him and his actions at first- 
hand — tends to remove the last rays of the 
awful ha!o with which the fame of his terri- 
ble deeds had surrounded him, on the other 
hand, we are by the same means enabled to 
estimate him fairly with reference to cer- 
tain episodes in his career in which it is pos- 
sible that he has been unjustly treated by 
posterity. That Philip II. was guilty of the 
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death of his unhappy heir, Don Carlos, has 
long been assumed as an axiom, not only by 
the general public of Protestant readers, 
whose faith derives an inexplicable confirm- 
ation from such beliefs, but by writers capa- 
ble of, and accustomed to, weighing histori- 
cal evidence. We know how William the 
Silent could mention the fact, as notorious 
and incontrovertible, in his famous Apology. 
The whole chorus of Protestant publicists 
and historians has never since hesitated to 
follow in his wake. Even orthodox and 
Spanish annalists cannot forbear to spice 
their pages, after the manner of Tacitus, 
by the suggestion of a much-meaning doubt 
as to the truth of the story. Lastly, poetry 
has interfered, and, as usual in cases of his- 
torical cruces, has done its best to ruin the 
chance of an impartial solution, by adding 
immeasurably to popular prejudice on one 
side of the question; though one noble 
dramatist on the subject can at all events 
raise against this accusation the plea of hav- 
ing always remained unreadable and unread. 
The fairest narrative of the life and death 
of Don Carlos has hitherto been that of 
Prescott, but his access to the materials of 
the story was limited and incomplete, nor 
was he even aware of the real place where 
to look for them; and he revives Cabrera’s 
nightmare of a“ green box” in the archives 
of Simancus, containing the whole proceed- 
ings of the imaginary secret tribunal, which 
has long since been found to contain papers 
referring to a totally different case nun 
that of Don Carlos. 

For the learned and distinguished Belgian 
archivist, M. Gachard, it has been reserved 
to add, in his Don Carlos et Philippe IT., 
another to the many and important services 
he has rendered to the history of Spain and 
the Netherlands in the sixteenth century. 
The apology which he makes for assuming 
the pen of an historian, instead of the hum- 
bler weapons of an editor, is most unneces- 
sary. No recent work proves more com- 
pletely. how a mastery of his subject is, af- 
ter all, the first requisite for an historian, 
and how it would cover a far greater num- 
ber of defects than even M. Gachard’s mod- 
esty can conceive him to labour under. He 
writes with a decided bias against Philip, 
very excusable in a patriotic Belgian histo- 
rian, but which cannot prove hurtful to any 
one else, as the wealth of materials, and 
their judicious disposition, enable the reader 
to judge for himself. M. Gachard’s narra- 
tive is straightforward and the reverse of 
pedantic, though at the same time he is 
scholar-like enough never to fall into those 
spasms of misplaced rhetoric to which the 
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readers of certain other “ rewritten lives are 
accustomed. If we differ from him, it is, to 
some extent, as to the results of his inquiry, 
but not as to its method. Historic truth 
cannot be better served than by books like 
the present, in which the author absolutely 
forgets himself. 
The sources of M. Gachard’s work are, in 
the first instance, the public letters address- 
ed by Philip to the Estates of Castille on 
thé arrest and death of his son, and his cor- 
respondence with the Queen Dowager of 
Portugal, and with Pope Pius V., towards 
whom he employed or affected an openness 
which he rarely or never adopted in his 
communications to other Sovereigns. These, 
together with the correspondence of the Pa- 
pal Nuncio, are all preserved in the Nation- 
al Library at Madrid. At Simancus, M. 
Gachard found, not indeed the famous green 
. box, but Philip’s whole.correspondence on 
the subject with his agents at Lisbon, Rome, 
and Vienna. In Paris the missing link of 
the French correspondence (removed thith- 
er by Napoleon) was supplied; as were the 
Genoese reports at Turin, the English ones 
in our own State Paper Office, and those of 
the Belgian Ministers attached to Philip’s per- 
son at Brussels. Alberi’s now wellknown pub- 
lication of the reports of the Venetian 
Envoys (only partially known to Prescott), 
and the confidential letters of the Austrian 
Baron Dietrichstein, resident at Philip’s 
Court with the Archdukes Ernest and Rho- 
ms (as given to the world by Philip’s out- 
spoken apologist, M. Koch), finally supple- 
mented the other sources. From these ma- 
terials M. Gachard has constructed a work 
of which it is sufficient to say that it proba- 
bly contains all posterity will ever know as 
to the brief and wretched life of Don Car- 
los. 
For, from the first to the last, this life is a 
icture which it is sickening to gaze upon. 
t is not so much the fate of a prince who 
was born to inherit the most splendid of Eu- 
ropean crowns, and who ended his life in the 
darkness of a dungeon —it is not so much 
the picture of the father in whose cold na- 
ture family affection alone disputed the 

lace with religious fanaticism, and who all 

ut witnessed with callousness the death of 
one whose birth he had hailed with rapture 
—which makes the picture so utterly and 
irretrievably melancholy. The most wretch- 
ed feature in the whole is the character of 
the unfortunate prince himself, one of the 
ignoblest instances of the level to which hu- 














man nature may descend, though born in 
the purple and cradled in the palace. From 
his grandfather Charles V., and ‘his father | 
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Philip, Don Carlos had inherited only two 
things — from Philip his insensate obstinacy, 
and from Charles V. his inordinate love of 
eating. Now and then a trace appears of a 
sort of canine liking for those who treated 
him kindly, of which M. Gachard, like the 
Prince’s tutors, is fain to make the most. 
To say that he was passionate would be a 
misuse of the term; for he rather hovered 
from the first on the verge of idiocy. His 
whole life is symbolized in the loathsome 
legend which states him, as an infant, to 
have been the death of three nurses. His 
relations to the other sex, which have made 
him a dramatic hero, only cause a shudder- 
ing pity when read in the light of reality. 
No episode in diplomatic history would be 
more absurd, were it not in the first instance 
so pitiable, than Philip’s plots and counter- 
plots about the marriage of the wretched 
boy whom no true woman could regard oth- 
erwise than as the Queen Elizabeth regard- 
ed him— with eyes of angelic compassion, 
to which repugnance against anything hu- 
man 1s a stranger. 

It is not, however, the historical Don Car- 
los himself, but his fate, which has so long 
occupied the curiosity of inquirers. There 
is no evidence in M. Gachard’s account, or, 
as far as we are aware, anywhere else, that 
the conduct of Philip II. towards his son be- 
fore the latter reached his twentieth year is 
open to any reproach. There is, on the 
other hand, ample evidence that the con- 
duct of the Prince had been throughout 
such as to engender the most natural dis- 
trust on the part of a father and a king. 
The following is Mr. Gachard’s statement of 
the causes which originally tended to a rup- 
ture between them : — 


Philip II. could not look with indifference 
upon the excess in eating committed by his son, to 
the destruction of his health, nor upon the extra- 
vagances and brutalities to which he gave himself 
up, and which compromised his dignity as well 
as his reputation. He reproved him frequently, 
and even severely, for them. The pride of the 
Prince revolted against observations which each 
time became a cause of new bitterness between 
them. 

On the other hand Don Carlos had grievan- 
ces against the King. He remembered how the 
latter, when sixteen years of age, had been in- 
vested by the Emperor with the government of the 
realms of Spain ; he was nineteen years old him- 
self, and he had no State to rule, no charge 
giving him any power. Whenever they met, he 
showed all the annoyance he felt. He attached 
a very low value to the favour which the King 
had accorded him in admitting hin to the Coun- 
cil of State, nor unreasonably ; for the great po- 
litical questions, the main business of the monar- 
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chy, were rarely submitted to the deliberations | by the latter towards his father, and unfold- 
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of this Council ; these the King settled privately | ed by him in confession, made it necessary 
with those of his Ministers who enjoyed most | for this restraint, to be of a close kind. The 


of his confidence. : : “ 
From hie infancy Don Carlos had been des- | extraordinary measures taken by Don Car 


tined for the government of the Netherlands, _— - security of ae! eer proved _ 
The fever confinously besetting him, his fall at | eith “a esperate cas. = other words, 
Alcala, his subsequent illnesses, had during seve- | hilip was justified Im Imprisoning his son. | 

ral years prevented his leaving Spain ; he was The remaining portion of the tragedy 18 
the first to recognize this. But these obstacles | not so clear. M. Gachard has disposed for 
had ceased to exist ; his health was re-éstablish-| ever of the generally credited story of a 
ed; he could easily support the fatigues of tra-| secret commission or junta nominated by 
vel. Why then did his father refuse to realize | Philip to trv (and condemn) the imprisoned 
an intention publicly known in Europe? He! prince, None of the documents consulted 
was oifended at this, and bitterly complained of | by him so much as allude to it; and Cabrere’s 


it. ° ° ° ° ° 
He was a'so offended with the King for defer. | @Vention resolves itself into the hy wd 
ring his reception, as heir-presumptive of the | ment by the King of Ruy Gomez and Cardi- 
Crown, by the Cortes of Aragon, Catalonia, | nal Espinoza — at that time his most trusted 
and Valencia. Finally he blamed him for re- | advisers, and the former long the manager of 
tarding the conclusion of his marriage with the | the Prince’s affairs—to inquire into his case ; 
Archdachess Anne. We have seen how he had | the licentiate Birviesac being possibly added 
conceived a kind of passion for his cousin, and | as a jurist. “ Mais d’un projet d’acte d’ac- 
doubtless the idea that, in marrying him tothe | eysation A un proces en forme ily a loin 
eldest daughter of the Emperor his father would | encore;” and we are bound to add that 


be obliged to cede to him, or at all events to | : he 
place him at the head of one of his States, was er gow nan — 16 nO a 
not unconnected with this feeling. proof. 1. Gachard directs particular at- 
', s ni ; tention to a passage in the King’s explana- 
This anger against the King and his coun- | tory letter to the Pope, in which it is stated 
sellors, combined with the desire of parta-| that Don Carlos’ imprisonment is not of a 
king in the deliberations of the latter, soon temporary nature. If this shows anything, 
found an expression in an attempt by the | it indicates Philip’s intention to keep his son 
Prince on-the life of the President of the | in confinement as long as his state of mind 
Council, whom he only spared on his abject | Jasted, which he could not but believe would 





entreaties, and in the discovery of the heir to | 
the Crown eaves-dropping at the door of the | 
Council Chamber. He subsequently appear- | 
ed before the Cortes in the absence of the | 
King, and openly upbraided them for their | 
interference in his affairs, apprising them, | 
at the same time of his determination to ac- 
company the King to Flanders. While mani- 
festing this sudden desire of commencing his 

ublic life, he continued in private to give 
incredible instances of his unrestrained bru- 
tality. Soon after,when Alba was taking 
his leave for Flanders, the Prince flew at 
him in an ungovernable access of fury, and 
was with difficulty prevented from running 
him through the body. That the King should 
have daily been more and more perplexed 
what to do with his heir is, under these cir- 
cumstances, conceivable. When the journey 
to Flanders of both King and Prince had 
been given up, the latter conceived his mad 

lan of flight, his intention being to pass into 
Tealy, and thence either into the Netherlands 


or the Imperial Court at Vienna. It is need- 
less to say, that when Philip was informed 
of these designs by the Prince’s confidant, 
Don John, nothing remained for him but to 
put some restraint upon the Prince. The 





discovery of the mortal hatred entertained 


be for ever. Why should he have spoken of 
a permanent imprisonment if he wished to 
put an end to the prisoner’s life? M. Ga- 
chard exclaims against the inhumanity of 
Philip in not visiting his son, and consigns 
to limbo Cabrera’s story of one consolatory 
visit on the part of the King. As we are 
not defending Philip, it would be useless to 
point out obvious reasons for his conduct in 
this particular, which would, at all events, 
show it to have been far from unnatural. 

We are glad to see the innate partiality 
of a scholar leads M. Gachard to reject with 
contempt the various stories of Philip’s hav- 
ing poisoned his son either slowly or by one 
draught; for the version whch ends Don 
Carlo’s life by decapitation has been disap- 
proved by the actual inspection of his re- 
mains by a courageous inquirer. The 
Prince’s attempts to put an end to his own 
life were carefully watched and defeated in- 
dividually ; but their collective effects could 
not be prevented. M. Gachard thus sums 
up the share of which he conceives Phili 
to have been guilty in the death of his 
son : — 


Doubtless, the King had had grave motives 
to deprive Don Carlos of his freedom ; he could 
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not suffer his heir to place himself in open rebel- 
lion against him, and by ill-considered, if not 
factious, proceedings, to call forth troubles and 
revolt in the provinces of his monarchy. But 
could he not content himself with defeating his 

rojects, by assuring himself of his person # 
Must he have treated him as a State criminal ? 


separated him from his friends and servants ? i 


refused him air and space? submitted to an 
uninterrupted system of spies,by night and by day, 
his actions, his words, even his thoughts? Last- 
ly, must he, by reducing him to despair, have 
dives him to attempt his own life by all the 
means remaining in his power? The sword, the 
poisoned cup, and the iron garotte are not the 
only instruments of death ; moral tortures are 
also a deadly punishment, and it will be difficult 
to reconcile Philip with posterity for those which 
he made the unfortunate Don Carlos undergo. 


These remarks may fairly be left to stand 
on their merits. But why should the same 
historian descend to such an assertion as this, 
that, after the death of the Prince, Phili 
retired into the monastery of the Escurial, 
“ faisant montre d’une grande douleur, qu’il 
ne ressentait pas intérieurement ”— a value- 
less statement given on the authority of the 
French Envoy, who informed his King that 
the death of Don Carlos freed Philip from 
several anxieties? Why should we refuse 
to the unhappiest of kings the admission of 
his having sorrowed over the gloomiest 
event of his gloomy reign, even if he had in- 
directly contributed to its occurrence ? 





From The Boston Daily Advertiser, 
. ANGLOPHOBIA. 


THE panic in England respecting the war- 
like intentions of this country towards her 
creates a smile. We know that a few dem- 
ocratic politicians desire a war on which 
they may again ride into place and power. 
A few republican members of Congress seem 
to believe that a war is possible, and even 
ought to come, and are constantly institut- 
ing measures which create ill feeling. 

Ihe alarm in England is greater than it 
appears — it goes to that extent that abso- 
lutely none of our national loan, of all the 
vast sums that we send from this country, is 
held by Englishmen, but all goes to the con- 
tinent. This looks very like the voice of 
conscience. 

In this country, on the contrary, the war 
feeling is less deep than it appears. We 
know our business Sauer than to make war 
on England. There is a mischievous satis- 
faction in making England uneasy, but ev- 
erybody knows that no American statesman 
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worthy of the name would dream of sacrifi- 
cing the advantageous position we at pres 
ent hold towards her. 

England is thoroughly in the wrong, and 
we are thoroughly in the right as we stand. 
Make war upon England (and she is not go- 
ing to make war on us), and we put our- 
oaees in the wrong and England in the 

ight. 

on we must not lose sight of the fact 
that England comprises two separate na- 
tions. One, naturally or at least generally 
hostile to us; the other, the great nation of 
unrepresented laborers and artisans, want- 
ing only the information which every day of 
continued peace brings with it, to be uni- 
versally our friends. War is the interest of 
the aristocratic class. The wars of Napo- 
leon, following the French revolution, 
brought about an aristocratic re-action whic 

has lasted to this day. ‘ 

Let us look a little into the future. The 
success of our war and of the principles on 
which it is based (which have made its suc- 
—_, if followed by that peace with all the 
world which the President solemnly invokes, 
is preparing the world for such a develop- 
ment of the true democratic idea as it has 
never seen. 

Self-preservation will tend to combine 
governments against us. We must not flat- 
ter ourselves that if we get into a war we , 
shall have only one enemy on our hands. 
In the great game of chess, peace (and we 
shall have no difficulty in preserving it if 
we will) should be the one stake for us to 
play for. England has preserved peace in 
these later years to the loss of her digni- 
ty; let us preserve it to the saving of ours. 

We are bound to show the world that 
bullying and threatening belonged to the 
old order of things,—to the “plantation 
manners” of a spurious democracy, — but 
that the | grams of the people means 
peace, and that peace means the triumph of 
the people throughout the world. 

The object of this paper is to prove that 
the true method of making war on Great 
Britain is for us to keep at peace with her; 
that the punishment of our enemies in Great 
Britain is not to be found in war; that the 
safety and ——— power of our enemies 
in England would be secured by war; that 
the destruction of our enemies and the ele- 
vation to power of our friends in England 
may be secured by peace. 

—~ is now divided against herself. 
The laboring classes have made our war 
their own, because they recognized in it the 
war of labor against oppression. The posi- 
tion taken against our cause by the minority 
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which holds power and place in England, 
has created a break between themselves and 
the majority, who are seeking to enfranchise 
themselves, such as never existed before. 
Let us but succeed in restoring the Union 
and establishing freedom throughout our 
land, and the democratic idea on which our 
republic is founded stands justified to the 
world. Then will the people, the democrats 
of England claim their rights, and then our 
enemies, the aristocracy of England, will 
not dare deny them. But declare war with 
England, allow the aristocracy to rally the 
people to the defence of their country, and 
the cause of freedom ard reform will be put 
back for a generation. The power of the 
aristocracy will be reéstablished, and a cen- 
tury will be lost to the progress of the dem- 
ocratic idea in Europe. 

The Nemesis will overtake the guilty. 
Observe the beginning of a financial retri- 
bution in the following facts which prove 
that the true punishment of England is 
through her finances.. Deprived of cotton 
from America, her foreign commerce has ad- 
justed itself to a cotton trade with semi-bar- 

arous and distant nations, — Egypt, Tur- 
key, India, China, Japan, &c. 

4 the year 1860, England consumed 
1,083,600,000 lbs. of cotton, costing an 
average of 53d, £26,013.600. 

In the year 1864, England consumed 
561,196,810 lbs. of cotton, costing on the 
average 22 7-16d., or £52,462,804. 

On the 1st January, 1865, the stock of 
cotton in Liverpool was 466,300 bales, and 
the quantity at sea was 241,500 bales, —in 
all, 707,800 bales; the price of middling 
New Orleans cotton was 27 pence per 
pound, and of other varieties in propor- 
tion. 

On the 24th February, 1865, the stock 
of cotton in Liverpool was 577,660 bales, 
the quantity at sea was 262,000, making in 
all 839,660 bales (2 Chinese picals being 
estimated as 1 bale), and the price of mid- 
dling New Orleans cotton was 19} pence 

r pound. 

All the cotton on hand February 24th 
was either on hand January Ist or the 
credit for its importation granted. It all 
belonged to Englishmen, and according to 
English letters “mainly to confederate 
sympathizers who believe in the unlimited 
capacity of the ‘ South to fight.’” 

The decline in value therefore falls upon 
our enemies. What caused it? The pros- 
pect of peace in this country and the con- 
sequent shipment of cotton from here. 
The average decline was 8 pence or 16 
cents per pound, or $56 per bale, equal to 
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$47,000,000 decline in value in two months, 
caused by rumors of peace here. 

A war between ourselves and England 
would maintain the price of cotton in Eng- 
land, save confederate sympathizers from 
loss, and prevent our friends, the Lan- 
cashire operatives, from receiving speedy 
employment. 

ut this is but the beginning of the loss 

to be inflicted upon England by actual 

ns in this country and actual peace with 
ngland. 

Messrs. Neill Brothers of Manchester, in 
their circular of January, state: — 


“If we reflect upon the volume of stock in 
transit between the grower, perhaps living at 
the other side of the earth, and the merchant in 
Liverpool ; then from him through the hands 
of brokers, speculators and perhaps exporters, 
to the wholesale warehouseman, and on to the 
shop-keeper or the exporting merchant, with 
perhaps another 10 or 15,000 miles to travel, 
. « . itis impossible to believe that the tran- 
sit stock of cotton, and the productions thereof, 
can at any time be less than the equivalent of 
one year’s consumption. It was formerly es- 
timated at as much as three years’ consump- 
tion. 


The consumption of England in the year 
1864 was 561,196,810 pounds at 22 7-16 
pence average. The mere rumor of peace 
carried this average down eight pence per 
pound. Actual peace would surely reduce 
the average price to ten pence per pound. 

A reduction on this one year’s stock, al- 
ways of necessity on hand, from 22 7-16d. 
to 10d. per pound, represents a loss of 
$140,000,000. : 

If we have in this country between two 
and three million bales of cotton, the aver- 
age price of American and India cotton in 
England may be expected to fall for a time 
to 6d. per pound, say 8d. for American, 4d. 
for Surats, and this additional fall would 
represent an additional loss of about $44,- 
000,000. And having inflicted this loss u 
on England by securing peace in this 
country and maintaining peace with her, 
we then say to her,—we have on hand 
3,000,000 bales of cotton; we want about 
one-third for our own use, and you must take 
the remainder. Our next crop will be 
small, and if you do not take it, now, we, 
the Northern people, will buy it and peddle 
it out to you ata higher price. You have 
no option but to take it; you cannot get 
any such cotton elsewhere. Pay us gold 
for it; we have built here many mills since 
the war began. We make our own goods 


now, and we have a high tariff. We don’t 
want many luxuries just now, because when 
° 
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the war ended here, gold came down and 
our fortunes made on paper disappeared or 
diminished, and in this first year of peace 
we are not es so prosperous as we 
were. We won’t take your goods— you 
sent home our stocks and bonds in 1861, 
when you thought our nation was broken. 
Pay us gold for two million bales of cotton 
at 20 cents per pouad, $80 per bale or 
$160,000,000. 

Pay us also $100,000,000, which your 
own bankers write us that timid men living 
here in the North’ and in the South have 
sent to you to keep safe for them while the 
war lasted. It will be safer here now. 

And if this year, after four good harvests, 
you have a bad harvest, which we know 
comes to you once in five years with the 
certainty of an average, then we say to 
you, buy of us one-quarter of the food your 
people need and pay us gold for that. 

We care not that all the gold you have 
received in the last four years has merely 
pissed through your bank to India and 
China, Egypt and Japan, whence you can- 
not recall it; we care not that you have 
two aud a half million sterling less in your 
bank than you had in 1860, and that you 
have only $75,000,000 in your bank; we 
care not that your commerce is inflated ; 
we know that your Mr. Thomas Bazley, 
M. P. for Manchester, lately told you that 
in your apparent prosperity in 1864 you 
entered — new works and enterprises, 
upon which you gave out your promise to 
pay £192,000,000 on a. capital subscribed 
of only £22,000,000, and that you have 
promised to pay £170,000,000 which is not 
provided, and much of which you cannot 
Pay if we make this demand upon you. 

Ve demand our debt, $100,000,000. 

We demand for our cotton $160,000,000. 
Take our corn, take our oil, and pay us 
gold. It is true that in our four years of 
war we have added $32,500,000 to our stock 
of gold, the product of our mines above our 
export; we need more and will have it. 
We demand your gold, and by the immuta- 
ble laws of trade you shall pay us, UNLEss 
YOUR BANK BREAKS. , 

You, the aristocracy of England, you, 
the moneyed men of Finngland, who have 
built blockade runners and furnished our 
misguided countrymen with the means to 
compass their own ruin most effectively, — 
you are our enemies; we will not let you 
Jight us and so save yourselves from ruin; 
you shall pay us, and in your ownysuin you 
shall give the opportunity for the democrats 
of England, our true and loyal friends, to 
assert their rights. And when in England 
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the majority shall rule, then will the Anglo- 
Saxon race, bound by ties which no power 
can break, carry freedom and equal rights 
to all the nations of the earth. 

In the name of true freedom and true 
democracy, stop this war-cry against Eng- 
land, and in peace let her find first her 
retribution and then her resurrection. 


IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


From Fraser’s Magazine, 


HOW IRELAND WAS GOVERNED IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


AmonG the curiosities in the Record Of- 
fice, Lalighted lately upon a set of incidents 
which, as having the merit of being true, are 
not to be found in the patriot histories of 
Ireland, yet which deserve notice as. 
showing that “ the hoof of the bloody Saxon” 
is more than a metaphor. The massacres of 
Wexford and Drogheda were sufficient! 
dreadful, yet not more dreadful than the fusi- 
lading of the Sepoy prisoners during the In- 
dian rebellion. In both instances the sufferers 
were men who were taken in arms or were 
killed with arms in their hands, and in both 
instances they had disgraced themselves 
with crimes which made them the legitimate 
property of the executioner. The stories 
which I am about to tell are of a different 
kind. The English, as times went, were not 
a cruel race. The general effect of their 
administration in Ireland was to replace 
anarchy by order, to make life and property 
secure, and to put an end to the eternal 
round of murders which fill the pages of the 
Trish annalists. It seems, however, as if 
they had learned to regard the native Irish 
as a sort of wolves, and as if there had been 
times when they thought it simpler to exter- 
minate than to govern. 

Towards the end of the year 1569, when 
Sir Henry Sidney, Philip Sidney’s father, 
was Lord Deputy, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a 
cousin of Walter Raleigh, was sent to 
command at Limerick. Sir Humphrey — 
and it is this which gives particular point to 
what I have to tell — was a man in advance, 
as the phrase goes, of his time. He was . 
brave, generous, patriotic, unusually cultiva- 
ted and characterised by the simplicity of 
his piety. He was the discoverer of New- 
foundland, the founder of St. John’s. He 
was lost in a storm in a small pinnace coming 
back over the Atlantic. As his consort drove 
past him in the gale, he was heard to call 
out cheerily, “We are as near heaven by 
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water as by land!” and he was last seen 
reading his bible by the binnacle light. 

Some few letters of his remain, and one 
of them I am about to produce: He had been 
sent to suppress a disturbance in the south- 
west of Ireland. After two “oe! work, 
he wrote to report progress. e said 
he had brought fil the chiets of the coun- 
try to submit themselves: Macarthy More 
had been on his knees before him; Lord 
Desmond’s brother (Desmond himself was 
a prisoner in England) had fled no one 
knew where ; and Kerry was so quiet that 
he had but to send his horseboy for any man, 
and he would come. 

“My manner of dealing,” he said, “ was 
to show them all that they had more need of 
her Majesty’s service than she had of their 
service, neither yet that we were afraid of 
any numbers of them, our quarrel being so 
good ; putting also all those from time to 
time to the sword that did belong to, feed, 
accompany and maintain any outlaw or trai- 
tor. And after my first summoning of any 
castle or fort, if they would not presently 
yield it, would not afterwards take it of 
their gift, but won it perforce, how many 
lives soever it cost, putting man, woman, and 
child of them to the sword; neither did I 
spare any malefactor that came to my hands 
in any respect, using all those that I had 
protected with all the courtesy and friend- 
ship I might; being for my part constantly 
of the opinion that no conquered nation will 
ever yield willingly their obedience for love, 
but rather for fear.” * 

This is no story grown up in tradition or 
born of calumny. If there is exaggeration, 
it is the exaggeration of the actor himself — 
the words remain in his own hand writing. 
After satisfying myself that I had read the 
letter correctly, which for a time I was un- 
willing to believe, I looked next to see how 
his report was received by the authorities. 
Of Elizabeth’s privy council, Sir Henry 
Sidney was, perhaps, the best after Cecil and 
Bacon. The entire records of his Irish ad- 
ministration remain to illustrate his charac- 
ter; even the rebels honoured while they 
feared him. Priest and layman, soldier and 
peasant, judge or bishop, all had but good 
words for Sir Henry Sidney. How would such 
a man receive the intimation that one of his 
officers had been: putting women and chil- 
dren to the sword? He spoke thus of it :— 

“ For Colonel Gilbert,” he wrote to Cecil, 
“]T cannot write praise enough of him; nor, 
indeed, I need not write anything in partic- 


ular, for the effect of his service is manifest. 
The highways are now made free where be- 
fore no man might travel unspoiled; the 
gates of cities and towns are now left open, 
where before they were continually shut, or 
guarded with armed men; there is none 
that was a rebel of any force but hath sub- 
mitted himself, entered into a bond, and 
delivered his hostages, the arch-rebel, 
James Fitzmaurice, only except, who is be- 
come a bush beggar. All this I assure you 
is true, yet not the most nor the best that 
he hath done, for the estimation that he hath 
won to the name of Englishmen there — 
before almost not known —- exceedeth all 
the rest, for he in battle with so few brake 
so many of them, wherein he shewed how 
far our soldiers in valour passed those reb- 
els, and he in his own person any man he 
had. I assure you the name of an Eng- 
lishman is more terrible now to them than 
the sight of a hundred was before. For 
all this I had nothing to present him with 
but the honour of knighthood, which I 
gave him, and for anything else I recom- 
mend him by your friendly report to the 
gracious consideration of the Queen’s Maj- 


~ * 

nighthood and a special recommendation 
to the Queen was the reward thought 
proper by Elizabeth’s lord deputy for pro- 
ceedings of which the New Zealanders 
have learnt to be ashamed. It may be as 
well to add, that the pacifying process was 
quite ineffectual. In a few weeks all Con- 
naught was in flames again. But if such 
things were done by a man of such unques- 
tionable superiority as Gilbert—and if a 
Sir Henry Sidney could write of them with 
applause, what may not have taken place 
where the people were left to be handled 
by the average officer, ambitious of the 
praise of his superiors, or, at least, with 
full liberty to give the rein to the natural 
devil which lurks in the breasts of most of 
us? Of this, too, there is evidence. Gil- 
bert had the faint excuse that he was en- 
gaged in suppressing a rebellion. We have 
now to see how things went on when the 
country was, so to say, quiet — undisturbed 
except by local rows, faction fights, murders, 
or cattle-stealings. 

At such times the small force of English 
who were maintained in Ireland were dis- 
persed about the country, in castles, like 
that now standing at Athlone, chiefly 
round the border of the Pale, and one or 
two, as at Knockfergus or Derry, set down 





* Sir H. Gilbert to the Lord Deputy, December, 





1569; MSS. Ireland. Record Office, 








* a H. Sidney to Cecil, \Jan. 4, 1570; MSS. Ire- 
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in the heart of the Irish counties. The 
officers in command sent in from time 
to time reports of their operations — among 
the rest this one which follows. Sir Hen- 
ry Sidney had been gone for two years. 
It was May, 1572. The Deputy was Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, the ancestor of the 

resent earl. The scene is the Wicklow and 
Wexford mountains. The English concerned 
were a garrison lying at somewhere near 
Naas. 

The officers were Mr. Agard, the sergeant- 
major and the writer of the report, Captain 
George, Captain Wingfield, Captain Hun- 
gerford, and Lieutenant Parker. I am 
unable at present to identify all the places, 
for names have changed, and the spelling has 
changed still more. If these pages should 
meet the eyes of any skilful Irish local an- 
tiquary, he willoblige me much if he will 
assist me with information. Thus much, 
however, is certain, that somewhere in that 
belt of mountains there lived a sort of free- 
booter called Feaghe MacHughe, who earn- 
ed his living by driving cattle from the Pale, 
or by levying black-mail upon the farmers. 
In one of his night marauding expeditions, 
Feaghe, or some of his men, had killed an 
English gentleman of some position. He 
was doubtless a very proper person to have 
been arrested and hanged; and if he 
and a sufficient number of his followers had 
beén sent out of the world by a‘more sum- 
mary process, there would have been no- 
thing particular to complain of. It is to be 
presumed that all the persons concerned had 
given their share of provocation. It is tobe 
remembered only that there was no war. 
The process described must have been the or- 
dinary method of maintaining the peace of 
the country; and Agard, like Gilbert, was 
mentioned for good service to the home gov- 
erpment. 

The report is addressed to Fitzwilliam : 
it isendorsed —“ A note of the sergeant- 
major his services since the 16th of May.” 

“ First, a journey made into Cosshes, your 
lordship bemg in the Glenne, where we 
burned Garrald’s house and sixteen towns 
in Cosshe, and Shilelaughe ; we apprehend- 
ed Candie’s wife and James Eustace’s man, 
and took a hundred and forty-five head of 
cattle, besides other killing. 

‘Also a journey into Imale, where we 
killed a foster-brother of James Eustace, Pat 
Tallon, and a companion of his, David Tal- 
lon, whose heads I sent by Captain Furres 
unto my lord keeper. At that time, also, 
we met with Rorye Roes’ sons, which were 
come out of Leix, and were going over unto 
Feaghe MacHughe, whom we chased three 
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miles; killed one of the Purcells of this com- 
pany, and took their spoil from them. 

“ Also, I was drawn ty a servant of 
Feaghe Mac Hughe’s, born in his country, 
and was with him at your lordship’s buuu- 
ing of the forts, who came to me, u,on my 
word, and offered to do service, so he 
might have his life. He drew me into 
Glanburkin, upon the further side of the 
river of Avanagh, where we killed two of 
Feaghe’s foster-brothers, Arte MacHughe, 
and Robert MacHughe, and two of their 
sisters, four or five kerne, and as many oth- 
ers as were in five cabins. We took two 
hundred kine and five hundred sheep. 
One of Captain Wingfield’s soldiers was 
hurt, and a horse killed with a shot. As 
we returned homewards, Captain George, 
scouting afore, met with Shan Rio Tallon, 
who had spoiled a town called the Green 
Garden, > the great Norroughe. He 
chased them with six horsemen. He took 
three of their horses, killed one of them, 
and made the rest tostrip themselves and 
put them to the bog, and rescued the prey, 
which I restored then to the party which 
owned it. 

“ Also, I had a spy upon Simon MacDa- 
vid, who annoyed this country very much. 
Upon the spiel word I drew the soldiers, 
but by means of intelligence he had, I missed 
him, and apprehended his sister, whom, if 
she do not stand me in stead, I mean to ex- 
ecute. 

“ Dealing with Lieutenant Parker to put 
out his spies to see whether I could be 
drawn into the Glennes, they returned 
with good news, and offered me to have 
either kine or killing; whereupon I sent 
Captain Hungerford and the residue of the 
companies. On the 22nd of this:month, be- 
ing Thursday, they marched all the night, 
and lay still most part of the day, and on 
Saturday morning they were at the Glen 
mouth, where the spy offered, if they 
would stay, to warrant them five hundred 
kine, or else to enter, to bring them to the 
botheis, to have some killing, which Captain 
Hungerford and Lieutenant Parker rather 
chose. At the break of day they entered in 
and had the killing of divers, what they 
were I know not. They slew many churles, 
women and children; one of Captain 
Furres’ soldiers was shot through the thigh, 
who, with much ado, they brought away. 
They brought with them thirty kine, sheep 
and other pillage, and left while they were 
killing five hundred kine which they saw.”* 

One knows not what to admire first in 





* MSS. Ireland, May, 1572. 
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this wonderful document. Whether the 
simplicity of the endorsement, “ A note of 
the sergeant-major his services,” or the sol- 
dierlike brevity and picturesque eflective- 
ness of the style. In a despatch of leas 
than a page in length, we have no less than 
five stories, each one of which would have 
set up a modern agitator with stock in trade 
for the speeches of a season. We have 
first the burning of sixteen villages, some 
— and cattle taken, “ besides other 
illing” — how naive is that expression! 
then a couple of fellows are caught, their 
heads are cut off, thrown into a ‘bag, and 
sent like a present of game to Dublin; 
then there is an expedition among the 
mountains, among the MacHughes, where 
some people, who would pass, as far as social 
rank went, for ladies and gentlemen, had 
their throats cut, five cabins, full of poor 
creatures besides, smoked out and murdered. 
On the way home there is a pleasing inter- 
lude, with a touch of humour and humani- 
ty. <A party of cattle-thieves are caught 
red-handed, but only one is killed, the rest 
are siripped naked and turned into the bog. 
The fourth adventure was a failure, result- 
ing only in the capture of a sort of lady, 
who was to be hanged unless she could be 
made available. And then we come to the 
splendid finish, in which execution and de- 
scription alike leave nothing to be desired. 
We can see that May morning — the glen’s 
mouth, the river, with the grey wreaths of 
mist floating over the water and in and out 
among the alder-bushes, and the hurried 
council on what should be the programme 
of the day. Should they wait in ambush 
till the cattle, which had been driven for 
safety into the gorge at night, came down 
into the meadows to feed — or ‘should they 
have a turn at the vermin in their holes, 
and catch them in their morning sleep. 
Should it be “kine or killing?” Captain 
Hungerford and Lieutenant Parker prefer 
the human game. The sport was excellent, 
a single soldier only hurt, and just sufficient 
danger to give piquancy to the amusement. 
A century later all Europe was set ring- 
ing with the massacre of Glencoe. A ma- 
rauding Highland tribe had neglected to 
make its submission to the government of 
William. An example was supposed to be 
necessary, and a clan, with whom the Mac- 
donalds were at feud, stole upon them with 
A eommission from the crown, and destroyed 
them. Jt was a solitary outrage, provoked 
by peculiar circumstances, yet it shocked so 
severely the improving temper of the age 
that it remains a blot upon William’s reign 
and administration, which no “ extenuating 
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circumstances” will ever be allowed to ef- 
face. In “the stately days of great Eliza- 
beth” the murder of women and children 
appears to have been the every-day occupa- 
tion of the English police in Ireland; and 
accounts of atrocities, to the full as bad as 
that at Glencoe, were sent in on half a 


sheet of letter paper, and were endorsed 


like any other document with a brevity 
which shows that such things were too com- 
mon to deserve criticism or attract atten- 
tion. 

J. A. FROUDE. 
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PROFESSOR WILSON — DE QUINCEY. 


I HAVE often heard Professor Wilson revel 
with a sort of wild delight on his roving 
days. I have known reminiscences of such 
free life called up also in quarters where 
one would not so naturally expect it. Jef- 
frey, for instance, in his old age, used to 
sigh after those wild joys, and even speak of 
attempting to repeat them in his decrepi- 
tude. I remember well his telling me of 
an excursion over ground then untrodden 
—the district round Loch Katrine. The 
names of the party attest that it must have 
been delightful. Among them were Willie 
Clark, Frank Horner, and Jack Murray, as 
Jeffrey profanely called one who had, like 
himself, risen to high office and title. The 
last named performed a feat which was a 
precocious forecast of the noble hospitakity 
for which he became afterwards famous. 
All the rest were in a country inn, looking 
with dismay at the prospects of breakfast, 
when Murray stepped in and gladdened 
their hearts by setting on the table with a 
flourish, a whole hive of honey which he 
had just bought for twelve shillings from 
a countryman who was carrying it to mar- 
ket in the nearest town. 

De Quincey’s wanderings were of an as- 
tounding kind, with a dash of the supernat- 
ural about them. He would make his ap- 
pearance with his stealthy tread, gazing, 
with his solemn face and dreamy eyes, right 
up at some friegd who had every reason in 
the world to believe he was hundreds of 
miles off, and knew by a sort of instinct that 
no coach or other established locomotive ap- 
paratus had brought him. How, then, did 


he come? Perhaps the question was put in- 


a very common way. “Bless us all, De 
Quincey, you here! How on earth did you 
come ? or did you drop from the clouds ?” 
The answer would perhaps refer to the 





‘|; very powerful and appropriate metaphor 





that had just been employed, and to its 
extremely opportune use on the existing 
occasion, since he had just been endeavour- 
ing to articulate a course of parallelism 
between physical and intellectual absolutism 
on the one hand, and: physical and intellect- 
ual indistinctness on the other, and the simil- 
itude of the mind wandering in obscurities 
to some existence veiled in clouds had just 
occurred to him as an apt illustration. But 
the articulation of the whole theory had 
been disturbed by the utterly illogical con- 
ditions of a disagreeable discussion he had 
had. It was a discussion with a lawyer ; 
and it was not the fact of his disputant 
being a lawyer that made the discussion 
disagreeable ; on the contrary, he had often 
thought that the influence of a portion of 
the acrid humours which seemed an element 
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drained off, as it were, in forensic disputa- 
tion, raised the lawyer above thé average of 
mankind in the qualities that’ give enjoy- 
ment to society. But the special. reason 
why the interview in question was disagree- 
able was that it was with an adverse lawyer 
—not that the element of adverseness was 
innate; on the contrary, it was communicat- 
ed by one whose fertile imagination had 
conjured up certain pecuniary claims — and 
so on. Such was the sort of form . that 
answers to inquiries about mileage per day 
and the snag of the compass would take. 
I have often wondered whether a detective 
in search of some noted criminal might ever 
have come across the track of that strange 
creature in his mysterious wanderings, and 
had so been led off the scent, as hounds are 
said to, be when some peculiar animals cross 





in the human mental constitution being 


their course.— The Cairngorm Mountains. 





THE BACKWOODSMAN. 


o BY EPHRAIM PEABODY, 


_ Tue silent wilderness for me ! 

Where never sound is heard, 

Save the rustling of the squirrel’s foot, 
And the flitting wing of bird, 

Or its low and interrrupted note, 
And the deer’s quick, crackling tread, 

And the swaying of the forest boughs, 
As the wild moves overhead. 


Alone! how glorious to be free, 
My good dog at my side, 
~ rifle hanging on my arm, 
range the forests wide. 
And now the regal buffalo 
Across the plains I chase ; 
Now track the mountain-stream, to find 
The beaver’s lurking-place. 


I stand upon the mountain’s top, 
And — solitude profound — 
Not even a woodman’s smoke curls up 
Within the horizon’s bound. 
Below, as o’er its ocean breadth 
The air’s light currents run, 
The wilderness of moving leaves 
Is glancing in the sun. 


I look around to where the sky 
Meets the far forest line, 


And this imperial domain, 
This kingdom, all is mine! 

This bending heaven, these floating clouds, 
Waters that ever roll, 

And wilderness of glory, bring 
Their offerings to my soul. 


My palace, built by God’s own hand, 
The world’s fiesh prime hath seen ; 
Wide stretch ijs living halls away, 
Piilared and roofed with green. 
My music is the wind that now 
Pours loud its swelling bars, 
Now lulls in dying cadences; 
My festal lamps are stars. 





Though, when in this my lonely home, 
My star-watched couch I press, 

T hear no fond “ Good-night!” think not 
I am companionless. 

Oh, no! | sce my father’s house, 
The hill, the tree, the stream, 

And the looks and voices of my home 
Come gently to my dream. 


And inthe solitary haunts, 
While slumbers every tree, 

In night and silence, God himself 
Seums nearer unto me. 

I feel his presence in the shades, 
Like the embracing air : 

Anas my eyelids close in sleep, 

y heart is hushed in prayer. 











THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


O Frienps! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of men I bear. . 


I trace your lines of argument ; 
Your logic, linked and strong, 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak | 
To hold your iron creeds ; 
inst the words ye bid me speak 
y heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought ? 
Who talks of scheme and plan ? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 

The poor device of man. 


I walked with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise His justice; even such 
His itying love I deem ; 

~ Ye ods a king; I fain would touch 

The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know: 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil my eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


i see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within ; 
I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin : 


Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit Clings, 
I know that God is good! 


THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 
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Not mine to look when cherubim 
And seraphs may not see; =» 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


% 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
Idare not throne above: = = 4, 

I know not of His hate—I know 
His goodness and His love ! 


I dimly guess from blessings kifown> 
Of greater out of sight, " RY: 
And, with the chastened Psalmist, oWn\: 
His judgments too are right. — #y¥ 
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I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, r 
But God hath led my dear oneson, 


And He can do no wrong. .. *, ; ei 


I know not what the future hath ““ 4 
Of marvel or surprise, Oe. 
Assured alone that life and death 24 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my héart.and flesh are weak § 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not brea 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove ; 

I can but give the gifts He gave 
And plead His love for love. 


And so beside the Silent Sea f 
I wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only kuow I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and cra 


O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 

The sure and sufer way. 


And Thou, 0 Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 


— Independent. 








